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A SAPPHIRE RING. 



CHAPTER I. 

^ JOHN RUSSELL MISSIKG. 

The schooner Sapphire of Deal, 290 tons 
burden, took in a full cargo of steam coal 
at Cardiff and cleared out for Callao. She 
was a brand new vessel, copper fastened, 
copper bottomed, with a frame of English 
oak. She was clipper built, and like the 
infantry Wellington had under him in the 
Peninsula, fit to go anywhere, do anything. 
William Salmon, master of the Sapphire, 
was a stout, short, black-bearded Comish- 
man, who, like his vessel, was fit to go any- 
where, do anything. When he sailed out 
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of the Bristol Channel, instead of keeping 
on south-west, he put his helm hard a-star- 
board and ran up the English Channel. 

If a revenue officer had happened to 
board him at that time Captain Salmon 
would have had to choose between telling 
the officer the truth or a lie when asked 
what brought him out of his course, and 
he would have told the lie. He had no ex- 
cuse in wind or weather ; each was fair for 
his voyage, and the wind was right in his 
teeth coming up the Channel. But the 
weather was fine, beautifully fine. It was 
early in July, and the gentle breeze kept 
the noon cool and filled the night with de- 
licious freshness. 

On close examination and observation 
a few remarkable facts about the Sapphire 
would have been discovered by an intel- 
ligent revenue officer. 
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He would have found that there were 
the names of nine men, all told on the 
articles, and only eight men, all told, in the 
ship. And yet he would have found the 
time at which John Russell, the missing 
man, came aboard at Cardiff noted down, 
and no reference to his having left in either 
the log-book or on the article-sheet. He 
would have found that all the men aboard 
that ship were not only Comishmen, but 
that they all belonged to the town of San- 
worth. He would have found out that the 
name of the vessel had been painted out at 
the sterns of the ship and boat. He would 
have found out that the vessel had had 
painted ports four-and-twenty hours ago, 
whereas now she was in mourning, with a 
blue stripe round the hull and two blue bands 
on each mast. He would have found that 
the figure-head, which had been white, was 
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now black. He would have found that the 
vessel had been four days at sea, and that 
she must have been two days at least lying 
to. He would not have discovered an ounce 
or a bottle of contraband goods aboard 
her, but he would have found the cabin 
much better appointed than the cabins of 
most other vessels of her class. He would 
have found the ship's boat at her stem. And 
he would have found John Russell's bag 
and box all spick-and-span new in the 
fo'cle. 

That day, the seventh of July, waned 
and left the Sapphire still beating leisurely 
up Channel. As night fell the wind fresh- 
ened, and the schooner took a long reach 
away to the south-east. . 

It was a nice, handy, all plain-sail breeze. 
The Sapphire would have sailed much closer 
to the wind than Captain Salmon kept her 
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on that reach out and on the next long 
reach in. To any sailor who knew all the 
circumstances of the way in which Captain 
Salmon sailed the Sapphire one of two things 
would have been plain : the captain either 
was in no hurry or he was killing time. 

When the first faint light of dawn 
breathed upon the eastern sky Captain Sal- 
mon was on deck. The vessel was now 
reaching in-shore, and the captain was 
standing on the windlass looking eagerly 
towards the land. As soon as he could 
make out the land he jumped down briskly, 
ran aft, and cried out, 

' Chock her up to the wind, close as 
she'll go.' 

' Ay, ay, sir,' said the man at the wheel. 

The captain went to where the mate was 
standing by the forerigging on the porlrside, 
and said, 
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^ We're too far to Tward by a good bit/ 
All hands were on deck. 

' We'll fetch it next time, sir.' 

'Ay, but we ought to be there now. 
Look at the light. It's dawn ; and we were 
to be there first light. Do you think we 
could clap any more on her T 

The two men went over to the weather- 
side and gazed earnestly aloft for a long 
while. 

They both looked down together and 
spoke at once, ' No.' 

'She's not able for another yard,' said 
the captain, walking aft. Then he put the 
vessel about and reached out on the other 
tack. 

Before she came around on the next tack 
the light had grown full and strong, and it 
was possible to see not only the shore, but 
any large objects on it, if there happened to 
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be any; but there was only one, a large 
building set in the middle of a dreary plain. 
The building was surrounded by a high wall. 
On the great expanse of sea appeared only 
one thing — the Sapphire, running close- 
hauled on a wind with every stitch of can- 
vas she could carry set. On that dim waste 
of moor nothing was visible from the Sap- 
phire but that gloomy-looking building and 
the high brick wall surrounding it. 



CHAPTER II. 



A MAN-HUNT. 



Although it was impossible without the 
aid of more light and a powerful glass to 
see from the mast-head of the Sapphire any- 
thing but the large gloomy building sur- 
rounded by its high walls, and although it 
was only faint dawn of a day in July, a 
young girl had been on the flats alone for 
hours, and was now seated on the short, 
brittle, moss-like grass. She pressed her 
hands closely together. All her faculties 
followed her glance. Her back was to 
the east. She faced the west, about a 
mile from the sea. A line drawn from her 
to the building would run parallel to the 
narrow strip of sand which formed the fore- 
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shore. As she sat and watched she was 
unconscious that a man was walking along 
the sandy beach in the direction of the large 
building, and that this man was now passing 
between her and the sea. Between her and 
the building lay two miles of perfectly level 
ground, the grass of which was so short that 
it would be impossible for a dog to cross the 
intervening space without being seen by 
any person with good eyesight. If she had 
looked over her left shoulder she would 
have seen the man advancing along the sand. 
The young girl was tall and dark. She 
was clad in black. Her face was colourless 
and thin, and her anxious, hungry eyes 
glowed with a strange brightness. She was 
breathing quickly, and now and then a slight 
convulsive shudder ran through her. Al- 
though her eyes passed from the building to 
the ship frequently they remained much 
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longer in the direction of the ship than of 
the building. But it was neither on the 
ship nor the building her eyes really rested 
longest, but on a point on the yellow fore- 
shore between her and the schooner, where 
it was impossible to distinguish anything 
but the yellow sand. 

The tide was rising rapidly, and soon 
that yellow strip would be blotted out. The 
water of an average tide covered that strip 
of sand completely at high water, and rose 
a couple of feet on the line of blue boulders 
Ijdng between the sand and green turf. 

Moment by moment the tide crept in on 
that strip of sand. Moment by moment the 
schooner drew nigher the spot towards 
which the girl's eyes were oftenest bent. 
Moment by moment the man walking west- 
ward along the shore drew nearer to the 
same point. 
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It was now yellow dawn. It was getting 
near four o'clock, and at four o'clock the 
sun would rise. 

Just then, while the girl's eyes were 
fixed on the building, she saw a flash of 
flame, followed by a puflf of smoke, succeeded 
at what seemed a long interval by a loud 
boom that shook all the air of the silent 
morning and made the seabirds flying over 
the land wheel and take their way seawards. 

The girl turned her glance quickly from 
the building to the schooner, and then fixed 
it on the strip of yellow sand gradually 
growing narrower and narrower. 

In less than half an hour that sand 
would be covered, and then — She did not 
finish the thought, but stood up and wrung 
her hands, and wailed in a low voice, look- 
ing at the schooner, '0, she will never, 
never be in time !' 
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Meanwhile several men reached the top 
of the watch-tower of Blacklawn Convict 
Prison, where the gun had been fired, and 
were eagerly scanning the plain. A convict 
had escaped ; and as they could see a human 
form on any part of that plain for at least 
three miles, and as it had been ascertained 
that the convict had not had a half-hour's 
start of the alarm, it was almost certain he 
must be within range of the glasses. 

The man who had escaped was Walter 
Langley. He had been convicted of having 
deliberately tried to murder a whole ship's 
crew. He had been found guilty of deli- 
berately perilling a whole ship's crew in 
order that one man on board that vessel — a 
rival of his — might be removed from his 
path. 

And now this felon Langley had es- 
caped, and the ofiicials of Blacklawn Con- 
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vict Prison were looking all over the flats 
for the man. They saw the man approach- 
inor the prison from the seaport of Conning- 
ton. They saw the Sapphire tacking up 
close in shore bound to Connington. They 
saw the figure of a woman standing up 
against the strong yellow light in the east. 
To the seaward and the eastward that was 
all that they saw. To the north there was 
absolutely nothing to break the desolate 
monotony of the flats. But when they 
turned their glasses to the north-east there 
came cries of — 

* There he is ! there he is ! No doubt.' 
In the north-west, and less than a mile 
from the prison, they saw a man in a yellow 
jerkin on a white horse, galloping away 
from the prison. Thirty seconds had not 
elapsed since the firing of that gun until 
this discovery was made. Ten minutes after 
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the firing of that gun three warders of the 
prison were mounted and in pursuit. 

Other men ascended that tower to watch 
the chase. 

By this time the man in the yellow 
jerkin had got a long lead. Nearly a mile ; 
and then ten minutes are long odds. But 
he was still in view, galloping as fast as his 
horse would carry him. 

There were four men now on the tower, 
all leaning against the north-east parapet, 
watching the pursuit. 

The girl had seen the mounted men 
issue from the prison. She had seen them 
gallop off in a north-westerly direction, and 
then she had lifted up her eyes in thankful- 
ness to heaven. 

A few minutes after the pursuers left 
the prison the watchers observed a change 
in the course of the fugitive. For a moment 
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he pulled up. He was more than three 
miles from the prison. He now turned due 
west, and went at a much slower pace. 

*He must have seen some one ahead/ 
said one of the men on the tower. 

* That's it,' said another. ' But they'll 
pin him yet. He can't get off now. They 
must run him into some one's hands, and 
any one will know his togs.' 

There was more than two and a half 
miles distance between the pursued and 
pursuers. 

By this time the Sapphire had drawn 
in close to shore a little west of the spot 
on the land where the girl's eyes rested 
chiefly. She was not now more than a 
quarter of a mile off. 

The man who was walking along the 
shore from Connington happened to be a 
native of that seaport, and a sailor. . He 
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was a fine stalwart young man. He had 
heard the gun fired and seen the men set 
off to recapture the escaped man. He had 
seen that they took a north-westerly direc- 
tion and then he lost sight of them, for they 
were hidden from him by the prison. 

'Just my luck!' thought the young 
sailor. ' Now, if that fellow only headed 
this way, I'd have a fair chance of running 
him down, and then I'd get the reward. 
But I never had a stroke of luck ; no, 
never.' 

The chase went on. The warders were 
considerably perplexed by the course the 
convict now followed ; for it gave them a 
great advantage. They, too, said among 
themselves that some one must have men- 
aced him in front. But, upon a little 
thought, this did not seem sufficient to 
explain his change of course. For, if it had 
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been any one on foot the convict could 
easily have ridden past him or have ridden 
him down ; and if it was any one mounted, 
that mounted man would now be in view. 
Add to these two considerations the fact 
that the man was now trotting, and that 
although he must have heard the gun he 
never looked back or seemed in the least 
hurry to get away. 

'Well, I'm bio wed,' said the young 
sailor to himself as he strode along the 
beach. 'Well, I'm blowed if that is not 
the most lubberiy thing I ever saw. Tow- 
ing his boat by the painter all the way up 
Channel; for 1 suppose he's coal loaded 
from round the Land. Towing a boat 
from the Bristol Channel to this, and in 
a breeze like this. Well, I'm blowed. 
It's the lubberliest trick I ever saw. So it 
is. What's he going to do now ? He's 
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hauling up the boat on the weather side. 
I m blowed if he isn't hauling the boat up 
on the weather side. He's a fresh-water 
sailor, he is. It's a sin to have a fresh- 
water sailor in a clipper like that. 

* Anyway, although there isn't much of 
a sea on, it will stove in that boat before 
he gets her amid-ships on the weather side.* 

The schooner was now east of the 
prison, so that as the boat was hauled up 
on the starboard or weather side it was con- 
cealed completely from any one who might 
chance to be looking seaward from the win- 
dows or the top of the tower. 

Captain Salmon was standing forward 
by the starboard shrouds. He had put 
aside his marine binocular now. For some 
time he had had it levelled at one spot on 
the sand between him and the girl. He 
had watched the chase with lively interest 
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for a while. Now his interest in that seemed 
to have fled. He had watched the figure 
of the girl for a while through his glass, 
but he looked at nothing but the strip of 
sand looking no broader than a man's hand. 

The boat was hauled up alongside with- 
out accident. The moment the boat's bow 
came on a level with the taffrail two men 
jumped in and bore her off with oars. 
Then two other men followed. As soon as 
the vessel came abreast of that spot on the 
sand the schooner let go the boat and laid- 
to. The boat pulled swiftly, almost in a 
straight line, for the land. It would take 
the boat ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour to reach the shore. 

^ Well, I'm blow'd, mates, here's a go V 
said the young sailor out loud. * These fel- 
lows heard the gun, and they take me for 
the runaway, and they're come to ketch me 
and get the reward !' 
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At that moment the young girl for the 
first time saw the sailor walking on the 
sands. She threw up her hands, and, utter- 
ing a shriek, fell upon her knees. 

In the mean time the three men had 
gained considerably on the fugitive, and 
to the four watchers on the tower it now 
seemed beyond all question that the felon 
would be speedily recaptured. Over that 
turf the hoofs of horses made little or no 
noise, so it was not wonderful that the man 
in yellow did not hear them. But then it 
was most wonderful he did not look back. 

Again the solitary man altered his 
course, and this new alteration was even 
still more inexplicable than anything else 
he had yet done. He turned north-east and 
put his horse in a gallop. By doing this he 
lost about a fourth of his lead. 

Could it be, thought the men in the 
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tower, that he was only amusing himself at 
the expense of those on his track, and that 
he relied on getting away ultimately by the 
superiority of the beast he bestrode? He 
looked as if that were so. 

For half an hour longer this chase con- 
tinued. Then all at once the solitary horse- 
man drew up, dismounted, off saddle, threw 
the saddle on the ground, and, holding the 
bridle of his panting horse in his hand, lay 
down at full length in the grass, supporting 
his head on the saddle. 

If he had suddenly vanished in a flash 
of fire, neither his pursuers nor the men on 
the top of the tower could have been more 
astonished. The three men following him, 
who had been going at full gallop, drew up 
and held a consultation. They could make 
nothing of it. He was wiping his head and 
forehead they fancied, but his head was 
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hidden by the saddle. They were now not 
more than five hundred yards off. They 
feared all things they had ever heard of, 
and more. They did not think he could 
possibly be protected by magic, but they 
were sure he was defended by something 
devilish. They resolved to have recourse 
to strategy, and they dispersed and ap- 
proached him cautiously from three differ- 
ent points. 

As they drew so near as to be able to 
see him plainly they became still more cau- 
tious; for in addition to everything else 
perplexing, he had not a regulation pair of 
trousers on. He had now spread his hand- 
kerchief over his face, so they could not see 
him to much more advantage at two than 
at five hundred paces. 

^ In the Queen's name surrender,' called 
out one of the warders. 
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The man lying down jumped to his 
feet, flung the handkerchief aside^ and 
cried, 'Have you caught him at last?^ 

The three men were confounded. This 
was a young man with ample hair and a 
beard and moustaches. 

* Mr. Leuthwait !' cried the men all in a 
breath. 

* Yes, have you got him ? I went tear- 
ing all over the place to tiy and find him. 
I have blown my unfortunate horse.' 

'And we went tearing all over the 
place, Mr. Leuthwait, thinking you was him.' 

' After me, after me ! What idiots you 
must have been !' 

'But, Mr. Leuthwait, your yellow coat 
looked very like the real thing.' 

' Ay, ay, so it does, now that you speak 
of it. What a foolish thing of me to come 
riding about a place like this in yellow 
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corduroys! Very stupid. But, then, you 
see, it isn't every day a man runs away.' 

' And such a bad lot, too.' 

^ Ah, was he badf 

' As bad as they make them.' 

' Murder committed ?' 

'No, sir. Attempt to murder Mr. 
Leuthwait senior, Mr. Leuthwait junior, 
and a whole ship's crew.' 

'Langley, by heavens! You don't 
mean to say Langley is the man ?' 

' Langley, sir, is the man.' 

'Langley! Langley! And to think, 

by , that I — ^that I — played the decoy 

duck at his escape ! What are you doing ? 
What do you mean by standing staring 
there when he is at large ? 1 m good for a 
fiver, I'm good for a tenner to the man who 
takes him, alive or dead.' 



CHAPTER III 



THE CRIME. 



A YEAR and a half before that briocht morn- 
ing in July, Walter Langley had been con- 
victed of a great crime. He had been 
tried and found guilty of attempting to 
scuttle or procure the sinking of the barque 
Sapphire, of Lanmouth, in Cornwall, with 
a crew of sixteen men, all told, and two 
passengers, namely, his uncle on his mother's 
side, Gerald Leuthwait, aged then sixty-one 
and a half, and Evelyn, son of the former. 

At the time the case had attracted the 
attention of not only Cornwall, but of all 
the rest of England as well. The news- 
papers of the kingdom reported the case, 
and commented on it in no measured terms. 
For the time the fame of the trial lasted the 
infamy of the accused was loudly pro- 
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claimed. When the sentence of fifteen 
years' penal servitude was passed on Walter 
Langley, three - fourths of the people in 
England, who were not inhabitants of Lan- 
mouth, thought the punishment too little 
for the crime. The popular feeling was in 
favour of hanging Langley, and those who 
knew the law a little better went certainly, 
as far as thinking, Langley ought to be 
imprisoned for life. The majority of people 
said Langley had committed no crime, or 
he had in a cold blooded manner, of malice 
aforethought and prepense, endeavoured to 
destroy the lives of eighteen men, two of 
whom were of his own race, and one of 
these two his life-long benefactor, in order 
that he might compass the death of Evelyn 
Leuthwait, his cousin, and his rival with 
Helen Courtney, a wealthy heiress, and the 
ward of his uncle and life-long benefactor, 
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Gerald Leuthwait, the great shipbuilder 
and shipowner of Lanmouth. 

But the town of Lanmouth did not con- 
cur in the general verdict of the country. 
The people of the toWn of Lanmouth 
believed Walter Langley never committed 
the crime. They believed the thing had 
been the result of pure accident or over- 
sight at most. 

The circumstances of the case were not 
only peculiar, but romantic also. If the 
accused man were guilty it would be almost 
impossible to devise too bad a punishment 
for him. If he were innocent few men had 
ever been more unfortunate. At the time 
of the occurrences out of which the trial 
arose, Walter Langley was in his twenty- 
sixth year. He was slightly above the 
medium height, dark haired, and of a 
swarthy complexion. He wore a beard and 
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moustaches, which were also dark. His 
eyes were of a deep shade of gray, and 
capable of much expression. They relieved 
his plain face of what would have been a 
commonplace character but for them. 
Langley was by no means a handsome man. 
In appearance he was plain looking, but the 
intelligence and fire of the eyes made all 
those who met him treat him with respect. 
His figure was not particularly good; he 
stooped slightly in his walk, and had rounded 
shoulders ; but he was powerful and sound 
in wind and limb, and more than a match 
for many a more cleanly built man of his 
inches. 

He was one of the most popular young 
men in Lanmouth. He had the reputation 
of being amiable, energetic, honourable, and 
in all his dealings above suspicion. All at 
once a terrible accusation arose against him: 
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it overwhelmed him, and flung him into a 
felon's cell. His conviction rested on purely 
circumstantial evidence; but that evidence 
was so clear, so strong, that the jury were 
not ten minutes out of the box when they 
brought in a verdict of guilty. 

A brief history of the case was given by 
counsel for the prosecution, and was as fol- 
lows: 

Walter Langley was the only and orphan 
son of Mr. Gerald Leuthwait's only sister. 
The father and mother of the prisoner had 
died young, and left him unprovided for. 
His uncle, the great shipbuilder and ship- 
owner of Lanmouth — in fact, the largest 
ship-owner and shipbuilder in Cornwall — 
adopted the boy, had him brought up and 
educated with his only child, Evelyn, and 
treated his nephew in every way as his own 
son. 
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The two boys went to school together, 
were at college together, and when the time 
had come for launching them in the world, 
Mr. Leuthwait put his son into the office on 
the quay, where all the shipping business 
was done, and put his nephew into the build- 
ing-yard, where after a few years he made 
Walter Langley overseer, which position he 
held when the crime was committed. 

The particulars of the crime were these : 
For about twelve months the barque 
Sapphire had been on the stocks in course of 
building. In constructing a vessel of this 
size thousands of wooden bolts, called tree- 
nails, are driven into auger-holes bored 
through the plank and the timbers. The 
holes through which these treenails are 
driven measure more than an inch in dia- 
meter. The custom is to bore a great num- 
ber of these holes at one time, and drive in 
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the treenails later on. In order that no 
mistake may be made, and that no hole may 
be left unsupplied with a treenail, a chalk 
cross is made over each hole as soon as it is 
bored, and this cross is blotted out with 
pitch when the treenail has been driven in. 

Now if one of these holes were left open 
either by accident or design the safety of 
the ship and the lives of the crew would be 
imperilled. In the case of the barque Sap- 
phire no fewer than four of these treenail 
holes were left — deliberately left — unfur- 
nished with bolts. 

At this statement there were loud mur- 
murs of horror in court. The counsel for 
the prosecution went on : 

Suppose these four holes had been left 
open at the time the barque was launched, 
the danger to the vessel would have been 
slight, and to the people on board much 
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less, for it would have been possible to get 
all the people out of the barque, and the 
barque herself beached, before she filled. 
Destruction of mere property was not the 
object of the prisoner, but murder of the 
most cold-blooded and devilish character. 

For the purposes of this wretched man 
Langley it was essential that there should 
be no outward evidence that the treenails 
had not been driven in. It was also neces- 
sary that the vessel should be fitted, rigged, 
laden, and at sea before the water was per- 
mitted to enter her through these four holes. 
The experts, the men out of Mr. Leuth wait's 
building-yard, men who had until this dread- 
ful crime the greatest respect for the pri- 
soner, would tell the details of how this 
diabolical necessity was accomplished, the 
means by which he accomplished his villan- 
ous design. 
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On the 17th of November, the barque 
Sapphire being then far advanced towards 
completion, a sudden emergency arose in 
Mr. Leuthwait's ship-building yard. Mr. 
Leuthwait had sold an old engine-boiler, 
and to get it out of the yard he had to sum- 
mon every man in the yard to assist. The 
men had been hurriedly called away frouj 
the Sapphire, and did not go back to theii 
Avork on her until the next day, for it w^as 
dark before the boiler had been got aboard 
the barge which was to take it away. At 
the time the men left the Sapphire there 
were a great many, some dozens, of treenail 
holes open, each with its chalk cross above 
it on the new plank. 

While all the men in the yard were 
assisting in getting the boiler into the 
barge, Mr. Leuthw^ait asked his nephew to 
go and see what progress had been made 
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on the Sapphire. The prisoner went at once 
and did not return from the barque until 
a late hour that night. It so happened 
the side of the vessel in which the holes 
had been left open was concealed from all 
the other men in the yard, and it so hap- 
pened that Mr. Leuthwait was detained very 
late in the yard that day looking over 
^ome drawings and designs and making 
certain calculations. 

It was close upon seven, and quite dark, 
when the prisoner passed by the office-win- 
dow where his uncle was sitting, and was 
called into the office by his uncle, who 
asked him in terms of surprise what had 
kept him so long, and if he had been ex- 
amining the Sapphire ever since. The 
prisoner answered that he had thoroughly 
overhauled the barque, and that it had 
occupied all the while from the time he had 
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been requested to make the examination; 
upon which Mr. Leuthwait remarked that 
it had been dark for some time. To this 
Langley replied that he had done much of 
the overhauling by the aid of a lantern. 
Experts would be called and will tell that 
such a proceeding as surveying a vessel on 
the stocks by the light of a lantern was 
exceedingly unusual. 

Now the allegation of the prosecution 
was, that while the prisoner, according to 
his own representation, was inspecting the 
barque he perfected the agency for the 
abominable crime with which he stood 
charged. 

The cross section of the side of a wooden 
ship shows three systems of wood : namely 
the plank which is outside and in contact 
with the water, the timber, which is the sup- 
porting upright and forms part of the frame, 
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and the ceiling, which is an inner layer of 
planking. The treenail goes through the 
plank, the timber, and the ceiling. So that 
a rod driven through a treenail hole amid- 
ships would pierce the hold of a merchant 
ship. Thus, if one of these treenail-holes 
had got no treenail, supposing the hole to 
be below the load-line, water would rush 
into the hold of the vessel where the leak 
could not be reached on the inside because 
of the cargo filling up all the hold, or most 
of it, according to the kind of cargo. 

Now this Walter Langley was a good shot 
with the rifle, and he usually kept his rifle 
and ammunition in a press of his own office 
at the building yard. The fact that he kept 
his ammunition there was of the highest 
importance in the case. 

When the ship - carpenters came back 
the morning after the boiler had been re- 
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moved, they noticed that some of the tree- 
nail holes which they believed they had left 
open were filled in what seemed the ordi- 
nary way. That is to say, there were what 
seemed to be the treenail heads in the 
holes; these heads had been cut off flush 
with the outer plank, and the chalk marks 
had been obliterated, the treenail heads and 
small portions of the plank surrounding 
them had been covered with pitch in the 
ordinary way. On the inside the treenail 
heads had been cut off flush with the ceil- 
ing in a workmanlike manner. 

Owing to the confusion the evening be- 
fore, the men were not absolutely certain 
the holes spoken of had had bolts driven in 
before they left. The foreman came up, 
examined what appeared to be bolts, pro- 
nounced them to be all right, and accused 
some of the men of having had too much 
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drink the day before, and forgetting what 
they had done. 

In due time the bark Sapphire was 
finished, launched, laden, and ready for 
sea. 

She put out to sea, bound for Jamaica, 
^vith a general cargo, having been towed 
from Lanmouth to London, where she took 
in her cargo. 

On the way from Lanmouth to Lon- 
don she made no water, for two reasons — 
first, because what afterwards were found 
to be false treenails, were between the bal- 
last and the load line ; and, second, be- 
cause the weather was fine and the sea 
smooth. 

When the vessel was loaded and had 
sailed, she encountered rough weather. 
She had scarcely got out of the Thames 
when she began to make a little water ; and 
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by the time she reached as far down the 
English Channel as Portsmouth, she was 
in a sinking state. 

She put into Portsmouth, and here the 
atrocious crime was discovered. Two tree- 
nail holes were found open. Two more 
were found to be prepared for the destruc- 
tion of the vessel and crew. 

It was discovered that the four holes 
had been fitted at each end with an inch 
long of treenail wood, and the space be- 
tween the two pieces of inch treenail wood, 
supplied with ten leaden bullets, which, 
when the vessel rolled, shot from one side 
to the other of the long dark barrel, which 
ought to have been occupied with the solid 
body of treenail, but which had been so 
foully left empty. The result of these bul- 
lets rushing one way and another through 
these barrels would be to knock out the 
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plugs, thus admitting the water and sinking 
the ship. Two of these holes had admitted 
the water as the outer plug had been 
knocked away by the bullets. Three had 
yielded on the inner side, and the bullets 
were found in the cargo. There could be no 
doubt whatever that even if the vessel could 
swim any length of time with those holes 
open the plugs in the other two would 
either work out or be driven in by the force 
of the water. 

'The bullets found in the cargo corre- 
sponded with those used by the prisoner, 
and in the press in the office of the prisoner 
were found forty broken cartridges, from 
which the bullets had been extracted. 
When we consider not only the facts above, 
but the motives which might have induced 
the prisoner to commit this awful crime, no 
man of common sense will be able to have 
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any rational doubt that the wretched man 
in the dock contrived and executed this 
plot, wherein he doomed to destruction a 
valuable ship, a precious cargo, and the 
lives of eighteen innocent men, two of 
whom were his own blood relatives.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MOTIVES FOR THE CRIME. 

At the conclusion of the words last re- 
ported there was a profound commotion in 
court. The general feeling was that lynch- 
ing would be too good a fate for the accused 
man. But when, in sentence after sentence, 
the counsel for the prosecution disclosed 
the motives alleged to have moved the 
prisoner to the oflFence, the opinion of the 
majority of the listeners was that a death 
of the most prolonged torture was the very 
least he merited. 

* It would be clearly established on un- 
questionable testimony that the only person 
alive to whom the death of Mr. Leuthwait 
and his son could bring any advantage was 
the prisoner. 
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* Some time before that boiler had been 
removed from the building yard, Mr. 
Leuthwait had confidentially informed his 
nephew, the prisoner, that he and his son 
purposed making a voyage to Jamaica to 
see after some sugar plantations Mr. Leu- 
thwait owned there, and that they should 
go in the barque Sapphire. Outside the 
circle of his own family not a soul knew 
of this intention but his nephew. This fact 
was what may be called the nucleus of 
the abominable plot. 

'With an unscrupulousness almost in- 
credible in one so young and so indebted 
to his benefactor and uncle, this wretched 
man there and then set his mind to work 
upon the awful scheme subsequently carried 
into effect by him. 

' Mr. Leuthwait had a ward, Miss Helen 
Courtney, whose name I am obliged, with 
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extreme reluctance, to bring into the case. 
It is the happy privilege of this young lady 
to be doubly dowered by fate. She has 
beauty which would be a fortune to a poor 
girl, and she has wealth which would be a 
fortune to the plainest woman alive. I will 
not invade the sacred privacy in which we 
all, gentlemen, desire our young daughters 
to dwell, by any more lengthened descrip- 
tion of her than to say she, in addition to 
her youth, beauty, and immense fortune, is 
exceedingly amiable and accomplished. In 
short, gentlemen, to put it in a familiar form, 
she is one of those young ladies whom any 
young man might be proud of as a wife, 
and whose fortune could not be considered 
lightly by the richest man in the kingdom. 
'At the time spoken of she was still under 
age. She is still under age, but in a few 
months she will have complete control of 
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her hand and fortune. You will have the 
kindness to remember that this unhappy 
man, Langley, had no means but a salary 
allowed to him by his uncle, and that he 
had no prospects of a career in life save 
such as this uncle might open to him ; that 
is, except one — he might marry a rich wife. 

* At this time Miss Helen Courtney had 
two suitors — Mr. Evelyn Leuthwait and the 
prisoner at the bar. It is not for me to say 
which of these young men the lady favoured. 
We assume she was not particularly dis- 
posed to either: at all events, there were 
two suitors in the field, the two being first 
cousins. 

' Now in this case we have two young 
men candidates for the hand of a young 
lady who has every quality and adjunct 
which could make her agreeable in the eyes 
of a suitor. She had youth, beauty, money. 
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The prisoner in the dock cannot boast any 
particular claim to good looks, he has no 
remarkable accomplishments, and he was, in 
such a regard, poor, his four hundred a year 
being very insignificant beside her large 
fortune. 

' To the minds of reasonable men nothing 
would seem more natural than that if this 
young lady were to cast in her fortune with 
either of these young men it must be with 
Mr. Leuthwait. Upon his marriage his 
father would give him a partnership in his 
most lucrative business. By and by, when 
in the course of nature it pleased Provi- 
dence to take Mr. Leuthwait senior, the 
whole business would fall into his son's 
hands, and then the lady's fortune would 
enable the young man to develop the most 
lucrative business. 

'Although there was rivalry between the 
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two youDg men, there was no ill-will on the 
side of young Mr. Leuthwait, at all events. 
He was an upright, straightforward, honour- 
able gentleman. The elder Mr. Leuthwait 
behaved with the strictest impartiality be- 
tween the two young men. He did not seek 
to influence his ward's decision in one way 
or another, and if anything he seemed to 
lean more towards the success of his nephew's 
than his son s suit, for did he not, while the 
matter was pending, suggest this very voy- 
age of his son to Jamaica ? The absence of 
young Mr. Leuthwait for some months 
would be all in favour of Mr. Langley's suc- 
cess with the lady, who would, moreover, 
absolutely come of age before her guardian 
and his son could return. Indeed, to an 
average man of the world it would seem a 

piece of quixotic impartiality, or rather 
partisanship, to remove his son at such a 
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moment, and to keep his son and also him- 
self absent at the time his ward attained 
her majority. 

'But whatever quixotism or chivalry 
there was at the side of Mr. Leuthwait, there 
was nothing but the most cold-blooded, 
murderous calculation on the side of the 
prisoner at the bar. There was no hope of 
fair play from him. He had determined to 
win at any cost, at any risk, at the expense 
of a crime as dark as hell. What that crime 
was you already know, and that eighteen 
innocent men escaped the fate prepared for 
them was not due to compunctious visitings 
of his conscience. He wanted to kill his 
cousin, the son of his benefactor; and in 
order to do this he was willing to immolate 
sixteen men who had never done him any 
harm, and the very man upon whose bounty 
he had lived for years ! Gentlemen, in the 
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whole history of the criminal law of this 
country I can remember no case of so much 
inhuman baseness.' 

These are only a few extracts from the 
speech of counsel for the prosecution. 
There was absolutely no defence, save a 
denial of guilt; and the only evidence 
brought forward was that of Miss Courtney, 
who swore that at the time the alleged 
crime was committed she had been secretly 

■ 

engaged to the prisoner. 

One of the most touching scenes of the 
trial was when Langley's white-haired, 
venerable-looking uncle volunteered evi- 
dence to character, and lauded the young 
man so highly that many people in the 
court were moved to tears by the painful- 
ness of the position in which the kindly 
uncle found himself. 

Walter Langley was convicted, sen- 
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tenced to fifteen years' penal servitude, and 
still the people of Lanmouth believed him 
to be no more guilty than the babe unborn ; 
and yet, if he was not, who was ? 

He had been convicted of an attempt to 
scuttle the bark Sapphire, and on that 
morning of the 7th of July, less than two 
years afterwards, when Langley escaped 
from Blacklawn Convict Prison, the 
schooner Sapphire was off the shore oppo- 
site Blacklawn; Evelyn Leuthwait had 
played the part of decoy duck, and a 
young girl named Helen Courtney watched 
the whole affair from a point on the 
Blacklawn Downs. 



CHAPTER V. 

HELEN AND EVELYN. 

Of all people connected with the barque 
Sapphire there was no one who was more 
astounded by the crime of the accused than 
Evelyn Leuthwait, the man against whom 
the plot had been directed. That there 
was a plot no man in his sober senses could 
for a moment doubt; that it was the inten- 
tion of some one to sink the ship and drown 
the passengers and crew no one in even the 
town of Lanmouth would think of denying, 
and that the only person who could have 
had any direct interest in the success of 
the crime was Walter Langley few would 
refuse to admit. But here the people of 
Lanmouth stopped, and no further would 
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they go with admissions which might lead 
to the verdict. All the judges and juries 
in the land might keep on saying from that 
moment to the crack of doom that Walter 
Langley had meant murder, but no jury of 
Lanmouth men would have returned such 
a verdict, and the chances are a thousand 
to one that if there had been one Lanmouth 
man of that jury to eleven from other parts 
of the county there would have been no 
verdict, owing to that one man holding out 
against the others. 

Evelyn Leuthwait, who was a tall, hand- 
some, whole-hearted, noble-minded sort of 
Englishman, was greatly saddened by the 
attempt and the terrible result of the affair. 
He found it impossible to realise the fact 
that this cousin, whom he had loved as a 
brother, had raised the hand of Cain against 
him and his father. He had been immedi- 
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ately menaced by the plot, nnd although no 
man in Cornwall was less of a coward, he 
had not unnaturally received a great 
shock from the attempt. 

It was true he and his cousin had been 
rivals.. They had both sought favour at 
the hands of his father's lovely ward, but he 
(Evelyn) knew that he was playing a losing 
game, and that Miss Courtney leant more 
towards Walter than towards him. He did 
not know at the time that she was actually 
engaged to his cousin. They had kept that 
secret no doubt with a view to waiting until 
she had come of age, and could please her- 
self in a husband. 

But then there entered what proved to 
him to be an insoluble mystery into the 
affair. He and his father were at that time 
on their way out of the country, and would 
not return until some time after she had 
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come of age. She would have been free to 
many Walter while they were both away. 
How could it help Walter to kill them when 
if he had only let matters take their course, 
he and his father would, to all intents and 
purposes, be as good as dead ? What could 
be the explanation of this mystery ? How 
could it be reconciled to facts, to the as- 
sumed guilt of his cousin ? 

With pig-headedness, which was wholly 
inexcusable, his cousin had refused all legal 
aid at his trial. He declined even to see 
an attorney. With a chivalric generosity 
almost unequalled his uncle had oflFered to 
pay all the expenses of the defence. But 
Walter had doggedly refused aid of any 
kind. 

The few words he said from the dock 
were even more silly than his rejection of 
help had been : 
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' I find myself confronted with an accu- 
sation so tremendous in its enormity, that 
the very notion such an accusation can have 
been brought against me, deprives me of all 
will to defend myself. I find the two men 
whom I love best in all the world, whom I 
honoured most — one of whom has saved me 
from the Poor-house, and from the narrow 
education of a pauper; and the other of 
whom has been my friend and associate 
from boyhood, my brother from youth — I 
find these two men, with tears of genuine 
sorrow in their eyes, swearing away, not my 
liberty, for that is a matter of small moment, 
but my gratitude, my devotion to them. 
They believe, God, that I wished to kill 
them ! If they believe that, and if you 
believe that, then it is as well I die. For 
what is life worth without love and con- 
fidence and friends ? I do not care whether 
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you acquit or convict me. Indeed, I prefer 
conviction ; for what is liberty without 
honour, and where is honour if my people 
believe these things that are said against me ? 
'Comment has been made on the fact 
that I have not availed myself of profes- 
sional aid. Why should I seek help of a 
lawyer, I who prefer death to life — ^imprison- 
ment to liberty? There is another and 
more sacred reason for my not employing 
counsel. The name of one who is ten 
thousand times dearer to me than all the 
rest of the world ten thousand times multi- 
plied, has been to my most cruel agony, 
introduced into this most accursed thing. 
If I had employed counsel, counsel would 
have been sure to refer to . that person. I 
do not want my life without love ; I do not 
want my liberty without honour; and to 
save neither my life nor my liberty would I 
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bring the sacred name of that person into 
the same atmosphere which had been pol- 
luted by the presence of one who is even 
accused of such a crime. I have no more 
to say.' 

From an emotional point of view this 
was high ground, thought Evelyn, but as 
a defence in a court of law it was quite 
valueless. It looked stiff-necked, wicked, 
and proud. The most honourable and in- 
nocent man who had ever stood in the dock 
had not declined legal aid, and why should 
he ? The notion that he had declined to 
avail himself of professional aid because he 
could not endure to hear Miss Courtney's 
name mentioned by unfamiliar lips was — 
well — absurd. If his sweetheart were so 
precious to him, why had he not tried to 
obtain an acquittal, and so remain with her 
and marry her ? Why had he taken such 
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an impracticably high stand and dwelt so 
much on his feelings towards his uncle and 
himself? Surely the treenail holes had 
been left open, and surely no one had any 
object in destroying his father and himself 
but Walter. 

But, after all, what object had Walter 
in destroying his father and himself at the 
one time? and yet there were the open 
holes, the bullets taken from Walter's own 
cartridges in the holes, and the fact that 
Walter had dallied unduly that very even- 
ing when the holes were closed with treach- 
ery and crime? 

And yet, and yet again, why should 
Walter seek to destroy them when they 
were both leaving the country and giving 
him a perfectly clear field and all the favour? 
Beyond all doubt it was to Evelyn an in- 
scrutable mystery. 
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In addition to the advantages in position 
and appearance which young Leuthwait 
possessed over Langley in the pursuit of 
Miss Courtney was the fact that she lived 
under his father's roof, and that he met her 
daily and had means of seeing her almost 
as often as he chose. Young Leuthwait 
was clear-minded and whole-hearted and as 
incapable of a mean action as a soldier. 
The very moment he heard Helen Court- 
ney swear she was formally engaged to his 
cousin he made up his mind to see her 
specially on the whole subject, and tell her 
not only his opinion but his intentions 
also. 

He asked her to give him an interview, 
not at the house in which they both lived, 
but out on the open cliffs close to Lan- 
mouth. He did not want to be interrupted 
by any of the paltry concerns of ordinary 
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domestic life. He wanted to forget all that 
was gross and every-day in life. In spite 
of him, he could not help thinking that 
there was something heroic in the way 
Walter had borne himself through the trial. 

Helen Courtney knew Evelyn Leu- 
th wait too well to think he would make any 
selfish use of an interview requested under 
the circumstances, and at once agreed to 
meet him where he wished. She knew he 
was an honourable man in all respects, 
and she relied upon his honour that he 
would not make use of this interview in 
any way prejudicial to the interests of her 
lover. 

As soon as they reached a retired part 
of the coast upon which Lanmouth was 
situated, Evelyn turned to her abruptly and 
said, 

' Look here, Helen, after what you swore 
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at that trial, I am not going to make a fool 
of myself any longer. I know the kind of 
girl you are, Helen ; I respect you, and from 
this moment I am going to be 3^our friend. 
You understand?' 

' Yes,' said she very faintly, not raising 
her head. 

' I Ve thought the whole thing out from 
start to finish, and I want you to let me be 
the best friend you have — handy. I want 
you to let me be your next friend — after — 
poor Walter.' 

* Yes,' she said thickly, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

^ I want you to confide in me and lean 
on me, as though I had never said anything 
to you, Helen, that an afiectionate brother 
might not say to a sister whom he dearly 
loved. Do you understand me perfectly, 
Helen dear?' 
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' I think so. You are very good, Evelyn, 
and — and I am very wretched.' 

* I know that, my dear girl. I am sure 
of that, and if anything I could do would 
put you right I would gladly do it. Mind 
you, I say anything, and I mean anything. 
And now, Helen, TU tell you one little 
thing I can do, and, although it won't even 
help to put 3^ou right, it may be as well you 
knew it. Helen, I have thought over the 
whole thing from start to finish, and I am 
as firmly convinced as you are, as I know 
you are, although we have never spoken 
about the matter ; I know what your mind 
is; 1 am as firmly convinced as you that 
Walter is as innocent as you, or my father 
or myself. I am as sure of that as I am 
that I stand in the light of heaven.' 

'0, Evelyn, Evelyn, thank you! Grod 
bless you. Now, indeed, I know you are 
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my friend. The only friend I know to 
speak to. I shall be past caring for when 
he — when I see him again. But I shall care 
for him all the time until then, all the time. 
0, Evelyn, all the time.' She broke down 
and wept, wept in his arms, as though he 
was really her brother. 

He held her a while in his arms as a 
brother holds a sister, and, when the first 
paroxysm had passed, whispered, 'And 
now, my dear Helen, I want you to cheer 
up a little bit and listen to me. We can't 
get Walter out in a hurry, but we must get 
him out long and merry before those foolish 
fifteen years. We must get him out in a 
year or two.' 

' What do you say ?' 

' Simply that if the man is innocent it is 
a crime to have him locked up.' 

' But — but, EveljHQ, what can be done ?' 
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' Helen, nearly everything can be done 
by desperation and money.' 

'Ah, but where is the desperation to 
come from? I am only a useless woman.' 

^ I'll supply the desperation.' 

^And, of course, I can supply the 
money.' 

' According to my plan it would take a 
great deal of money.' 

' How much ? I am allowed five hun- 
dred a-year pocket-money.' 

' As I have looked at the matter it would 
take more than ten times that to do the 
thing. This is no ordinary case.' 

* What does your father say of the case? 
What does he think of your plan?' 

' I am sure he agrees with me in think- 
ing Walter never did it. But, you see, he 
got a great fright, and hasn't been himself 
since. Whoever did it, we were very near 
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going to the bottom, and he hasn't recovered 
from that shock yet. He has requested us 
not even to refer to the matter, as you 
know, and the doctors think that for the 
present it would be well for him not to 
have his mind in any way driven back 
on it.' 

* But where are we to get the money, 
Evelyn ?' 

^Well, I thought we might begin to 
work when —when you had come of age.' 

* So long off. Poor Walter !' 
' Not fifteen years.' 

'And have your father and you given 
up all notion of going to Jamacia ?' 
' Completely, for the present.' 
' Then let it be as you say, Evelyn.' 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE PLAN OF THE ESCAPE. 

Thus it was that the escape of Walter 
Langley from Blacklawn Prison on the 
Blacklawn flats was planned by Evelyn 
Leuthwait, the man whose death was stated 
to be the motive of the crime Langley had 
been convicted of committing. 

The plan of the escape was very elabo- 
rate, Evelyn Leuthwait and Helen Court- 
ney agreed to keep the matter strictly to 
themselves ; that is, Mr. Leuthwait, senior, 
was to know nothing about it, nor was any 
one else whose services were not required. 

Owing to his being in his father's ofl5ce 
young Leuthwait knew a good deal about 
the sea and about sailors. Owing to Black- 
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lawn's Convict Prison, to which after some 
time his cousin hsLd been transferred, being 
so near to Lanmouth, he knew a good deal 
about the prison in which his cousin lay. 
He knew the prison and all the place about 
it, as well as any man in Cornwall. There 
was not a better place in all the county for 
a gallop or a canter than the breezy flats 
upon which the prison stood. 

Young Leuthwait started with many 
things in favour of the scheme he had in 
hand. He was familiar with sea affairs ; he 
was well acquainted with the prison and 
with many of the officials connected with 
it ; not a man in his father's dockyard, not 
a man aboard any of his father's ships be- 
lieved Langley had committed the crime, 
and even many of the prison warders, who 
had known him since he had been a boy, 
would not believe in his guilt. Captain. 
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William Salmon of the barque Sapphire was 
enthusiastic in his faith in the prisoner's 
innocence ; and last, but not least, Helen 
Courtney, who was now her own mistress, 
with complete command of an enormous 
fortune, and willing to spend the last penny 
of it in the attempt to deliver her lover 
from prison. 

Of course it was necessary to take some 
one into his confidence, and there was no 
man in the world for whose intelligence and 
honour he had a higher esteem than for 
Captain William Salmon of the barque 
Sapphire. With Salmon he had many long 
and anxious conversations, the upshot of all 
being that, greatly to the surprise and grief 
of old Mr. Leuthwait, Salmon announced 
his intention of leaving the employ, buying 
a vessel, and sailing her for himself He was 
not going away, he told the old man, because 
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of not being perfectly content with the treat- 
ment he had received, nor would an advance 
in wages or gratuities induce him to stay. 
He had saved a little money, and was anx- 
ious to try his own luck, and . he was now 
come to a time of life when a man ought to 
think of beginning the world on his own 
account, if he ever intended doing anything 
of the kind. Out of honour to the last ship 
he sailed for the old firm, and out of true 
thankfulness to it for having given him the 
new vessel, and out of love for his old fel- 
low-townsmen, he intended calling his new 
ship the Sapphire, and manning her with 
Lanmouth men. Whatever they may have 
christened the vessel he should buy, he 
would re-christen it the Sapphire. 

So Captain Salmon left, to the great re- 
gret of old Mr. Leuthwait and of all the men 
with whom he had usually come in contact. 
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In the mean time Evelyn had been care- 
fully trying how the land lay at Blacklawn 
Prison. He had to be very cautious, and 
his approaches had to be most gradual. 
He began by trying to discover a ' square ' 
warder, that is, one who could be 'squared.' 
This was not a difficult task, and he soon 
found a man who was willing to smuggle 
in tobacco and newspapers, and even letters. 
This is what the convicts call getting in 
things by underground railway. 

Once this underground railway was 
opened the rest came easy enough. Young 
Leuthwait's theory was that the man who 
could be induced to break a very important 
law of the prison for a pound a week would 
be willing to break any law • of the prison 
for a thousand pounds down. Leuthwait 
held that there was no use huckstering: over 
a matter of this kind. The man would be 
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sure to refuse a hundred pounds, he might 
take five hundred, but he would jump, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, at a thousand. 

And he did. He promised to do all in 
his power to assist the escape of Walter 
Langley on the one condition that he was 
to receive the sum of one thousand pounds 
in gold on demand at any moment after 
Langley's escape, it being understood that 
escape, as far as he was concerned, meant 
merely the getting of Langley outside the 
prison walls and securing to him a clear 
start of a quarter of an hour. 

Then it was settled that the attempt 
should be made just before dawn on the 
morning of the 7th of July. 

The warder who entered into the plot 
had not only stipulated for the thousand 
pounds, but also that every precaution 
should be taken to prevent suspicion fall- 
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ing on him. Hence everything that could 
be thought of was done to make it seem 
that the whole scheme of the escape was 
concocted and carried into effect outside 
the prison walls. 

Langley's cell looked into the exterior 
yard, and once in that yard he had only to 
scale the wall and he was free. 

The first thing to be done was to find 
some means of getting out of his cell into 
the courtyard. To do this it was only 
necessary to cut a bar of the cell window, 
tie a rope to the other bar and lower him- 
self down. Before anything of this kind 
was attempted, the careful warder suggested 
the propriety of providing tools and a 
proper secret hiding place for them. At 
such matters the prisoner was wholly help- 
less ; fortunately for him the warder knew 
all about it, and arranged such details for 
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him, going even so far as to help to file 
the Avindow bar through. 

The second question was — How could 
the prisoner get from the yard over the wall? 
But that was a matter easily managed. 
Some one was to be on horseback on the 
flats that morning, some one who was a 
party, nay, the prime mover in the whole 
thing. What could be easier than to have 
the line from the window-bar a very long 
one, so long that, after allowing for its 
length from the window to the ground, it 
would be still long enough to pass from the 
ground upwards to the top of the outer wall 
and thence to the bottom outside ? When 
the convict reached the outer yard he was 
to put his foot on the rope close under his 
window. The other end of the line was to 
be loaded with a couple of pounds of lead. 
While standing on the line as it hung down 
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from the window, he was to throw the 
loaded end over the outer wall. Then the 
line would form an irregular V in the yard, 
stretching down from the cell window to 
the ground and thence up to the top of the 
outer wall. What easier than for the horse- 
man outside to dismount, and tying the 
rope round his waist, act as a counterpoise ? 
Then could the prisoner shin up the rope, 
and, having got to the top, draw up the 
slack behind him, lower the slack over the 
outer wall, and descend when the line came 
tight across the yard from the cell window 
to the top of the outer wall. 

But on no account whatever was the 
attempt to be made unless the warder could 
plainly see the lights of a schooner reaching 
in. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LANGLEY IN PRISON. 

Of course it would have been utterly 
absurd to attempt the rescue of Walter 
Langley unless the prisoner was not only a 
consenting party, but also anxious to escape. 
How had it come to pass that this man, 
who, short of two years ago, had said he 
preferred death to life without honour, 
captivity to fi^edom without love, had now 
so completely changed his mind as to be 
not only willing, but eager to escape ? 

Three causes had been at work to make 
this change. 

In the first place he found when the 
underground railway had been established 
that his love, his darling Helen, was as true 
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to him as in the old happy days. She had 
written him, saying she cared not how long 
the time was, she would wait faithfully for 
him, and that when they met, even if it 
were fifteen years hence, she would be his 
to take if he would have her. 

Although he had had infinite confidence 
in the loyalty of Helen, this unsolicited 
expression of constancy touched him deeply. 
It was one thing to brood over the thought 
of his love for her, and his certainty that 
she would be faithful to her love, and another 
to find her rushing to tell him that nothing 
would ever make her change her heart. To 
dwell upon her loyalty was but a solace ; to 
hear her proclaiming it to him was a strong 

joy- 
He had life and he had love, but his 

love was apart from his life. Then came a 

letter from Evelyn sajdng no man in all 
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Lanmouth believed that he, Langley, had 
done this thing with which he had been 
charged, and that he, Evelyn, had sworn 
an oath never to rest until the other was 
free and the real culprit in the hands of 
justice. Here was honour, but it was honour 
in captivity. And in what awful captivity, 
with what loathsome companions ! 

By this time the fire and ardour of his 
nature had been sensibly lessened, and the 
elasticity of his spirits had declined. Con- 
finement and poor fare had already begun 
to tell on his body and mind, and the flame 
of fierce independence which had burned in 
the dock had waned. He was breaking 
down mentally and physically. But the 
mind was breaking down the body rather 
than the body the mind. 

Day after day he found himself in an 
atmosphere polluted beyond anything he 
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had ever dreamt of before. Here crime 
was regarded as a business, and all the 
most revolting vices of humanity as the 
inalienable birthright of the beasts who 
filled these reeking cells and polluted the 
air of Blacklawn. 

Here, in this place of punishment, in 
this house, crimes of fraud and violence 
were concocted, and matured. Here, where 
this loathsome heap of human garbage had 
been swept out of the haunts of blackest 
sin, and in the very chamber set aside for 
the worship of the Christian's God, those 
unclean reprobates planned their most 
heinous schemes. They would have stolen 
the bread and wine oflF the altar as a pas- 
time, and murdered the ministers merely to 
gratify their lust of cruelty. They looked 
upon their present confinement not as a 
punishment for anything gone by, but as 
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payment in advance for the right to prey 
on mankind. 

If Langley had to enjoy the society of 
only the convicts, he might have borne his 
prison life with less abhorrence. But 
although his contact with the prisoners 
was almost intolerable, his contact with the 
warders was worse. Many of those men 
had known him before he had been accused 
of that crime ; but although most of them 
believed he had never been guilty of it, not 
one* of them stretched out a hand to him 
until his underground railway had been 
established. He had seen the most brutal 
and abandoned of his fellow-prisoners de- 
liberately assume pious airs, and curry 
favour with the clergyman, merely that 
they might hasten the moment of their 
release; that they might be able all the 
sooner to recommence their nefarious cam- 
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paign against innocent men. He had seen 
that the older in crime and more dissolute 
the prisoner was, the easier warders made 
the place for him, always presuming the 
man in durance did all in his power to give 
the warders no trouble. When he had been 
first convicted, he thought there would be 
some element of nobility in the sufferings 
he was doomed to undergo. A few weeks' 
experience showed him that the effect of 
the English system of penal servitude must, 
to perfect the novice in crime, confirm the 
old offender in his ways, and degrade be- 
yond the desire of redemption the unhappy 
man who, being not guilty, had fallen into 
the toils. He came to the conclusion that 
the nation which allowed such a system to 
exist must be composed of fools or slug- 
gards. One cannot blame fools for their 
folly any more than one can blame cows for 
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having horns ; but if the present convict 
system of this country is due to the crimi- 
nal indolence of sluggards, then the sooner 
these sluggards have a spell of this con- 
vict system themselves, the better for the 
nation. 

When Langley came to this decision 
he had made up his mind that if ever any 
chance of escape presented itself to him he 
should most certainly avail himself of it. 
There was no justice in his sentence, and 
there was no heroism in passive submission 
to the conditions which a foolish or slug- 
gish country imposed upon him. Why 
should he continue to associate with this 
dissolute rabble rout, to whose company 
fools or sluggards had doomed him ? Be- 
fore God or man there was no reason why 
he should do so ! 

He had, he admitted, had a fair trial. 
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He had been convicted and sentenced to 
fifteen years' penal servitude. Starting from 
the point of his conviction, he had every 
reason to quarrel with the treatment he had 
received. To be arrested in the prime of 
life and withdrawn from the world for a 
long period of years, was surely a severe 
punishment for even a great crime which 
did not absolutely involve the loss of life. 
But the terrible supplement to this sen- 
tence was not referred to in court, because 
the English people would not allow it to be 
uttered, or permit to exist if they had once 
heard it clearly explained, or had once seen 
it in operation : 

That you shall henceforth, until the day 
you are discharged, pass your time in hourly 
contact and communication with the lowest 
ruffians whom the land of England allows 
to live; that you shall be compelled to 
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listen to their accursed conversation; that 
you shall be subjected to every slight and 
indignity they and their corrupt custodians 
can impose upon you, because you are a 
mere amateur and no professional in crime ; 
that your heart shall be broken and your 
spirit humbled by the contrast forced upon 
you between the society you then enjoy and 
that of your poor wife and innocent child- 
ren, until the odious burdens of your 
imprisonment undermine your health, your 
intellect, or your morals, and you become a 
physical wreck, an idiot, or an habitual 
criminal at heart. 

* Better treason and Siberia than this,' 
thought Langley, and from that time for- 
ward he felt himself bound by any means 
in his power to eflfect his escape. 

'I submit,' he said to himself, ^to the 
verdict and the sentence, but in neither the 
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verdict nor the sentence was suffering such 
as I endure contemplated. The rope would 
be a mercy to this, and I was not sentenced 
to be hanged nor found guilty of murder. 
I will bow to the institutions of my country 
that work in open daylight. I was tried in 
open daylight, found guilty in open day- 
light, and sentenced in open daylight. 
After my sentence I entered the nether 
gloom of abomination, and this nether 
gloom had no place in the contemplation of 
the law which tried me, of the jury which 
convicted me, or of the judge who pro- 
nounced my doom. My trial and conviction 
may have been just; my sentence is iniquit- 
ous, and if my fellow-countrymen only 
knew of it, they would insist on redress. 
Therefore I find myself under no obligation 
to live under the conditions unjustly im- 
posed upon me, and if I can by any 
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means, fair or foul, which involve no 
other crime than breaking jail, I will es- 
cape.' 

But when he had broken jail and stood 
outside the prison wall on that morning 
of the 7th of July, the difficulties in the 
path of his escape were enormous. True, 
Evelyn Leuthwait was there to act as a 
decoy; true, Helen Courtney was on the 
flats to witness his escape ; true, the schooner 
Sapphire was reaching in and he could see 
her lights. But she was still too far off to 
render assistance ; the dawn was in the east, 
and his escape would be discovered in a few 
minutes, and, unknown to him, that young 
sailor was coming along the sands in a line 
directly at right angles to the one of his 
flight. 

The yellow jerkin he wore, and which 
was supposed by the prison officials to be 
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the surest means of betraying him into 
their hands, was now the one thing on 
which he and Evelyn Leuthwait relied for 
his deliverance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE YELLOW JERKIN. 

The diflSculties besetting Langley's es- 
cape were enormous. Getting him out of 
the prison was simple and easy compared 
with the dangers and obstacles arising at 
later periods. The plan of the escape was 
somewhat complicated; it had been deli- 
berately arranged, but it wanted cool, bold, 
and careful execution. 

In the first place it was necessary to get 
Langley over the wall; in the second place 
it was necessary to gain time ; and in the 
third place it was necessary to make sure of 
his boarding the Sapphire. He was now 
out of the prison, and the second object — 
that of gaining time — had to be attained. 
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It was still thick dusk before dawn. The 
lights of the schooner were clearly discern- 
ible, the hull and sails dim and shadowy. 
One of the things which had puzzled young 
Leuthwait and Helen Courtney was how to 
contrive that the arrival of the schooner off 
the prison should closely correspond with 
the moment at which Langley scaled the 
wall. Captain Salmon had told them it 
would be impossible to gauge his coming to 
an hour. All agreed that the best time to 
make the attempt would be an hour before 
dawn or thereabouts. Captain Salmon 
would do his best to be in time, but of course 
he could not command wind and tide. Sal- 
mon was a little late. The east was already 
astir with light. 

Now how was time to be gained, and 
how was Langley to be concealed until a boat 
from the schooner could reach the shore ? 
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Evelyn Leuthwait, according to arrange- 
ment, wore a yellow corduroy riding-coat, 
and Langley wore the yellow prison jerkin. 
Nothing would have been easier than for 
Leuthwait to have brought a change of 
clothes for Langley. But it was no part of 
the scheme that Langley should take off or 
cover his yellow jerkin. 

Looking from that prison there was not, 
as far as the eye could reach, any raised 
object which could conceal a dog from view. 
It was absolutely necessary to hide the 
escaped man for an almost indefinite time 
— an hour any way. 

It was all very well for Leuthwait to act 
as a kind of decoy-duck reversed, but in the 
mean time, while Leuthwait was luring the 
officials of the prison away, where should 
the other man hide ? 

Supposing the real escaped man and the 
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decoy were to stand or lie upon the flats, 
either or both Avould be seen by the war- 
ders. This would not do. The decoy must 
be seen, the real man must be invisible. 

Nothing could have been easier than to 
arrange that the decoy should be seen, and 
seen so as to deceive the officials into the 
belief that he was the real man. 

It was necessary for him only to get a 
certain distance from the prison, a distance 
sufficient to make it impossible to tell that 
his yellow riding-coat was not a convict's 
jerkin. But although the decoy might be 
placed at a distance sufficient to deceive, 
that would not be of the least use unless 
the real man could at the same time be 
put out of sight. How was this to be 
done? 

The jerkin Langley wore was yellow ; so 
were Leuthwait's coat, and the sand on the 
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shore between the line of boulders and the 
margin of the sea. 

Now and then a convict did escape from 
Blacklawn prison, but then these were, as a 
rule, poor, and could not afford to bribe a 
warder with a thousand pounds, and to buy 
and man a ship of two hundred and ninety 
tons. As a consequence of the latter fact, 
the ordinary escaping convict had no hope 
from the sea, and his only chance lay in 
reaching the inland beyond the gates, ob- 
taining a change of dress, and keeping out 
of the way until his hair and beard had had 
time to grow. But the fact that Langley, 
or rather Leuthwait, could command the 
services of not only a fine schooner, but 
of a devoted and incorruptible crew also, 
changed the condition of affairs. From the 
first time Leuthwait conceived the idei of 
the escape, he saw plainly that the safest 
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way was by water. Once afloat, the chances 
were ten thousand to one in favour of 
Langley. They might, it was true, send a 
gunboat in pursuit, but then it would be a 
day or so before she could be got off, and 
by that time it would be at worst a stern 
chase with the trackless Atlantic for a hunt- 
ing ground. But Leuthwait hoped that if 
Langley got off the Governor of the prison 
would have no more knowledge of whither 
he had gone than if the ground had opened 
and swallowed him. The chances were 
many that when the Sapphire schooner had 
been altered as he had arranged, no one 
who saw her off the coast of Cornwall would 
recognise her as the schooner which had 
days, before cleared out in a Welsh port 
with steam coal for Callao. Only a very 
practised eye, and one which had seen the 
schooner at Cardiff would recognise her in 
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her disguise off the Cornwall shore, and 
there was no likelihood of any one who had 
seen her at Cardiff being on the look out at 
Cornwall during the short time she would 
be in sight of land. 

Obviously too much care could not be 
taken in this matter. It was necessary to 
get Walter out of the country, and it was 
desirable he should go without leaving any 
trace behind him. Almost every possible 
contingency had been anticipated. Instruc- 
tions had been given to Captain Salmon 
how to act under the four major conditions 
of wind. The instructions applicable to the 
condition of wind obtaining on the morning 
of the 7th of July were, that having taken 
the escaped man on board he was to reach 
out on the wind, if he thought the vessel 
had been observed, and the escape itself had 
not been noticed, until he had dipped the 
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land, and then put himself before the wind 
and run down Channel ; but if he had any 
reason to think the escape had been noticed 
he was to put the schooner about at once, 
and run down Channel as fast as every 
inch of canvas she could carry would drive 
her. 

Langley was now outside the prison, and 
the avenue of his escape was open. Leu- 
thwait handed him a broad trowel, said a 
few appropriate words, and remounting his 
horse rode slowly and as noiselessly as pos- 
sible in a north-westerly direction. Langley 
drew up his fists on a level with his chest, 
bent his head, and started at the top of his 
speed obliquely for the shore. He had seen 
the way the schooner was heading, and he 
ran for the spot, as nearly as he could judge, 
where she would reach in close enough to 
send a boat. He also thought it would be 
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as well to be as far as possible from the 
prison. 

When he reached the shore he was out 
of breath and exhausted, for the pace had 
been tremendous. But there was no time 
to lose. Every second was of the utmost 
importance. He was now at such a dis- 
tance from the prison no fear need be en- 
tertained any one could see him from the 
watch-tower. But every moment the light 
was broadening, and in a very short time it 
would be possible to see any human figure 
within three miles of the prison. 

He knelt down on the yellow sand close 
by the boulder, and began digging two 
short trenches close together. Then using 
the trowel with the utmost speed he made 
a much longer and broader trench. When 
this was completed, and although he 
worked with the energy of despair, the 
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work took him ten minutes ; he looked 
up. 

All was still quiet at the prison. He 
saw the schooner steadily reaching in ; but 
she was yet a considerable distance oiF. 
He could not see Leuthwait. At his left 
he thought he saw the figure of a woman 
on the flats ; but he could not be sure, the 
light was still so dim. Was that woman a 
friend or a foe, or one as indifferent to his 
fate as this incoming tide, these bleached 
boulders? He had not heard that any 
woman in whom he took an interest was to 
be there that morning. Could that figure, 
that mystery which took the flickering form 
of a woman's figure, be^— ? 

Boom ! 

Hah ! They had at last found out the 
escape. This was no moment for specula- 
tion if he meant to get away ; and without 
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the loss of a single second he threw his 
body into the larger trench, and settled his 
legs in the smaller ones. 

His jerkin was identically the colour of 
the sand. By this time his legs had got 
covered with the sand. He was on a level 
with the surrounding surface of the sand, 
and the sharpest eye looking from the 
prison could see nothing which would pro- 
voke even suspicion. The trifling inequali- 
ties in the sand would have been wholly 
invisible at such a distance. 

He now looked upon himself as free. 

All this while the man was advancing 
towards where he lay. The tide was 
advancing to where he lay. The light was 
growing fuller and purer every moment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FIVE POUNDS REWARD. 



Langley's position was more than critical. 
It was full of the gravest danger. The 
light was broadening, the schooner was still 
far off, the tide was coming in, and Arthur 
Pender, able seaman, was coming along the 
sand towards the very spot which he occu- 
pied. In the fact alone that the day was 
breaking there was no element of serious 
danger; but when coupled with the fact 
that the tide was advancing, the increase 
of light seriously threatened his position. 
Even in the glare of noon they could not 
see him from the prison so long as he 
remained in his present position. But how 
long could he so remain ? 
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Inch by inch the tide was gaining on 
the narrow strip of yellow sand between 
the water line and the bleached boulders. 
The waves broke and fell some distance 
from the shore, and sent a long flat table 
of glittering water whispering to the dry 
margin of the sand. This plain of water 
was shallow, not more than a couple or 
three inches deep. Of course, in such an 
emergency as this, the anticipation of hav- 
ing to lie in such a depth of water would 
not have caused Langley a moment's un- 
easiness. But in this case the moment the 
plain of shallow water touches him it would 
rush into the hole in which he lay, silt up 
the sand under him, surround him, and 
leave him a large yellow conspicuous object 
rising up through the shallow table of glit- 
tering steel-coloured water. A man of 
average eyesight could not miss seeing 
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such a patch of colour if he looked from 
the prison in that direction. 

It now became a matter of nice calcula- 
tion between the growth of daylight, the 
advance of the sailor, and the arrival of the 
schooner. Already the bottom of the hole 
in which he lay had begun to get wet and 
sloppy, and he could feel it slowly silting 
up under him ; and its sides slipping 
silently, insidiously in. 

He had no doubt that by this time the 
prison officials were in full pursuit of Leu- 
thwait. If even ten minutes after the gun 
had been fired they had found out where 
he lay they would have been down on him 
by this time. But Evelyn could not keep 
them engaged all day. If he rode off the 
flats he would be stopped when people 
saw who were in pursuit, and although he 
was better mounted than any of his pur- 
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suers he could not dodge them for a long 
while. 

He had no means of knowing absolutely 
that the pursuit of his cousin had begun, 
but he had every reason to think it had. 
He had no means of knowing that Arthur 
Pender, a fine stalworth young man, who 
would be glad to get five pounds reward 
for the capture of a convict, or that this 
Arthur Pender was a man about his own 
build and strength, who, although much 
better looking than Langley, was not unlike 
him in face and figure, now drew near him 
second by second. If Langley had raised 
his head, and he had no desire whatever to 
do anything which would enhance the risks 
he ran, he could not have seen the prison, 
he could not have seen the woman on the 
flats ; although there was now light enough, 
he could not have seen the man coming 
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along the beach. For lie lay with his head 
to the west, and the woman was north-west 
of him ; that is to say, at an acute angle 
behind him, the ms^n was directly behind 
him, and the slope of shingles was higher 
than by merely raising his head his eyes 
could surmount so as to command a view 
of the prison. 

But now, that the sand had silted up a 
little under him, and that the moisture had 
crept upward through the rugged Kttle hil- 
locks of sand he had cast up in digging out 
the bed, he had begun to subside, sapped by 
the water, he could by laying his right 
cheek on the sand see the schooner, the ark 
of his deliverance coming nearer and nearer 
at every rise and fall of the wave. 

Owing to his right ear being clogged 
with sand, and his left ear filled with the 
swash of the water, he could hear but imper- 
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fectly, and by no possibility detect the sound 
of a footstep coming along the strand at his 
rear. He had never thought of the possi- 
bility of being attacked in the rear. Up to 
this time no convict had ever yet thought of 
eflFecting his escape by water, and Langley 
had thought the only thing it was necessary 
to guard against was a sally from the prison. 
Often days passed and not a soul crossed that 
narrow strip of sand. The chance of any- 
one going along it at daybreak was never 
taken into account because of the enormous 
remoteness of the chance anything of the 
kind would occur. Men are frequently 
killed by lightning, burnt in fires, crushed 
in railway accidents. But for the purposes 
of ordinary life it is not worth while 
to take these chances into consideration 
in any serious business transaction. The 
chance of a person coming along that sand 
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at the exact time of the early morning 
selected for Langley's escape was as unlike- 
ly as that any particular man will end his 
days by being struck by lightning. Yet in 
this case, as it has been observed in cases of 
much more importance, it is only the unex- 
pected that occurred. 

Arthur Pender was running down Wal- 
ter Langley, as truly as ever hound hunted 
fox or nigger, although he was not aware 
of it at the time. 

Arthur Pender was a man of about four- 
and-twenty years of age. He was dark and 
tall, with a slight stoop in his shoulders. 
His wages, when he had a berth, were 3Z. 
to 3/. 55. a month, and such food as a pru- 
dent master mariner thought well of giving 
him at the rate of fourteen pence a day. 
But then he had spells ashore, where no 
wages or free food, or lodgings were to be 
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got, and where it was much pleasanter to 
live than in a wretched fo'cs'le and on a 
sloppy deck in hardship of wind and night- 
watches. 

He knew very well that any one who 
captured and delivered up an escaped con- 
vict was entitled to a reward of no less than 

« 

5Z. Now, to earn this 51. required only 
ordinary strength and courage and a lucky 
chance. He had the strength and courage, 
and here Avas part of the lucky chance. 
The gun had told him a felon had escaped ; 
that was part of a lucky chance ; but there 
was this unlucky element in the chance — 
the felon had not fled in his direction. 

He was by no means a gloomy or ill- 
conditioned young man. He dismissed the 
subject with a whistle, and turned his atten- 
tion once more to the schooner, now close 
in shore. 
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^ Take me for the runaway !' he exclaim- 
ed, repeating the old idea. ^ Well, any way, 
I knew they were landlubbers, I did. Take 
me for the runaway. Well, I'm blowed, I 
am. Man a boat on the weather side, and 
take me for a flyaway jail-bird; any way 
they know how to pull a ship's boat in a 
sea way. None of your man-o'-war's man 

stroke; but good, honest merchantmen 
pulling, ship-shape, and likely — 

' Ah ! What are they doing, now ? Not 
pulling for me, after all. They are not, 
after all, the lubbers I took them for. But, 
my eyes, what are they pulling for ?' 

* Eh !' he shouted and sprung forward. 

The boat was now in the broken water, 
in a few more moments she would touch 
the sand. 

As Arthur Pender sprang forward Wal- 
ter Langley rose cautiously to his knees. 
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' With a will, my lads, with a will !' cried 
the Stroke in the boat. 

As the Stroke spoke, Pender, with his 
right hand, seized the prostrate man by the 
neck, and catching in his left Langley's 
right hand, twisted it behind the con- 
vict's back before the latter had time for 
resistance. 

^ Pull, my hearties, he's ours !' cried the 
man in the boat. 

' He's mine, by !' cried Pender. 

At that moment the boat shot into the 
smooth water and grated on the sand. 



CHAPTER X. 



BREAKFAST AFLOAT. 



The unexpected attack of Pender com- 
pletely paralysed Langley, and for a moment 
he did not even try to move, did not even 
look round. He could in no way make up 
his mind now as to how the appearance of 
this man on the scene would affect his chance 
of escape. Was this man one of the war- 
ders? If so all was over with him, for it 
would be utterly impossible to resist the 
prison officials by force. Supposing this 
man was a warder and alone, resistance 
would still be out of the question. It was 
not at all likely that a warder would have 
set out singly in pursuit. But if he were 
accompanied by another, why did not the 
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other come up, or why did this one not cry 
out? 

The chances were ten thousand to one 
against this man being a mere stranger 
walking by accident along the shore. In a 
few minutes more the boat would have 
landed, and then all would be decided. 

What was his captor like ? With a vio- 
lent wrench he turned his head partly round 
and saw the young sailor. 

' You're safe and sound, my man,' said 
the young sailor. ' Safe and sound, and no 
mistake. You needn't think to get awa)'-, 
for if I can't hold you there are four mates 
in the boat that can, and shell land in a 

Langley breathed a sigh of relief This 
man was not a warder, and he thought the 
boat of the Sapphire would favour his 
arrest. 
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' Let me up,' said Langley, ' and I pro- 
mise not to try and run away.' 

^ Swear it.' 

^ I swear it. T swear I will not try to 
run away.' 

The boat had now grounded, and three 
of the men jumped out, and walked quickly 
through the shallow water to the shore. 

' It's a five-pound job, mates, and as I 
don't think I could manage it all by myself, 
and as I run him down and was first aboard, 
I think if I take two and you divide three 
that would be fair. What say ?' 

* Ay, ay,' said the men as they ran up 
to where Langley and Pender stood on the 
sand. What followed between those five 
men on the sand did not occupy two minutes. 

One of the boat's crew went behind 
Pender, and suddenly drawing the young 
man's coat upward behind, pulled it down 
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over his face in front, thus at one blow 
muffling his voice, depriving him of sight, 
and greatly impeding his arms. 

As in Langley's case a few minutes 
before, the man attacked was too much 
astonished for immediate action of any kind, 
and before he could make up his mind that 
the attack was anything more than a joke, 
one man had bound his arms to his side 
with his own belt, and another had tied his 
ankles with a handkerchief. Then they lifted 
him and carried him face down, through the 
shallow water and put him in the boat. 

They shoved off the boat, and all then, 
including Langley, jumped into the boat 
and the men pulled as quickly as possible 
to the schooner. 

When all had got on board, the 
schooner, which had been lying to, headed 
out once more. The captain adopted this 
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course because he felt almost perfectly cer- 
tain that no one in the prison had seen what 
had happened on the shore. 

' Carry that man down into the fo'cs'le 
for the present,' said the captain. 

The moment Langley had come aboard 
the boat, one of the men flung a large black 
cloak around him. This completely hid his 
prison dress, and would render any fear of 
detection, if not of suspicion, impossible 
from the prison walls. 

When the prisoner had been carried 
forward and had disappeared down the 
forecastle, Captain Salmon caught Langley 
by the hand, and as he wrung it cried, ' Mr. 
Langley this is the proudest day of my life. 
It is, indeed, sir.' 

Langley was too overcome to speak, and 
as they went aft to the cabin he could not 
realise the fact that he was free ; yet tears 
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of joy were in his eyes, and his steps were 
uncertain from emotion. 

When they got down in the cabin, the 
captain took off Langley's cloak, poured 
him out a glass of brandy-and-water, and 
handed it to him, saying, 'Swallow that 
down, Mr. Langley ; it is the finest cognac 
money could buy. Your nerves want it, 
and no wonder. I'll have a drop myself 
too, and then you'll have a rare good cigar 
while they are getting breakfast. Or would 
you rather change your clothes and lie 
down ?' 

' Thanks, Salmon. Ill stay here with 
you. It is a long time since I saw an 
honest face or heard an honest voice.' 

He had stretched himself on the leeward 
locker. He swallowed some of the brandy, 
and began to feel revived. The first moments 
of escape had, owing to reaction, been more 

VOL. I. I 
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depressing than the fixed sense of captivity. 
Everjrthing seemed vague, shadowy, de- 
lusive. He was hysterical and feeble, and 
he knew very little would cause him to 
burst into tears. The contrast was almost 
too much to bear — from the prison walls, 
the horrible associations, the degrading 
atmosphere, to the open sea, the blithe air, 
the freedom of the whole ship, and the com- 
panionship of a man he knew and liked and 
respected. Few transitions could have been 
more striking. A reprieve to a prisoner 
who had already mounted the gallows would 
not be more confounding, for the prisoner 
who is awaiting death has been only a com- 
paratively short time in prison, and his 
spirit has not been worn down like that of 
a convict who has served two years. Be- 
fore his sentence to death he has been 
treated with the lenity shown to untried 
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prisoners, and after his sentence, he has 
enjoyed all the consideration extended to- 
wards the condemned. He has been brought 
to trial within a few weeks of his arrest, 
and between his trial and the date fixed 
for his death are only a few weeks more. 
From the time of his arrest until the verdict 
has been handed in, he has been excited, 
interested by the thought of his trial, 
buoyed up with the hope of an acquittal. 
Even when the sentence has been pro- 
nounced there is still the hope of a reprieve, 
if not of a pardon. At the worst, the ex- 
citement of a supreme anticipation remains. 
There is a terrible object of curiosity and 
speculation ahead, and any excitement is 
better than none at all. 

But when a sentence such as fifteen 
years' penal servitude falls on a man, it is 
like a sentence of death indefinitely post- 
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poned. To a sensitive man and a man of 
some culture and aspiration there can be 
nothing more appalling. It is the end of 
life without the release of death. It means 
the loss of all that makes life worth having, 
side by side with the endurance of all that 
can make life odious for so long a period. 
The contrast between the bright and happy- 
past, and the stolid eternal routine of stu- 
pidity and degrading circumstances and 
associations must press the spirit out of a 
man more effectually than any other engine 
which has been devised. 

As Langley lay on the locker at the lee 
side and gradually swallowed the cheering 
brandy, and felt the motion of the vessel, 
and heard the wash of the water against her 
rushing side, a sense of security began to 
dawn upon him, and in a remote and cloudy 
way he became conscious that he was free. 
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He raised a cigar and trifled with it for 
a while. Then he took heart of grace and 
lighted it. While he smoked and sipped the 
unfamiliar stimulant he became still more 
conscious a change was taking place in him. 
He felt the blood tingle freely and briskly- 
through his veins. He felt the muscles of 
his arms and legs tighten and strengthen. 
He felt the dulness and weariness gradually 
passing away from his mind. He began to 
realise that he was not only free, but that he 
was young, and strong, and healthy, and 
that a fair and joyous life lay before him 
yet. 

This feeling grew on him, and he sank 
into a delicious reverie. The hideous back- 
ground of the past two years fell away, and 
he came to bring home to himself the stu- 
pendous facts that he had been restored to 
liberty and love. There was very little or 
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no fear of his being recaptured. It might 
be true he should have to live out of Eng- 
land, out of the British Empire, for the re- 
mainder of his life, but that was a very 
slight payment to make for his liberty and 
his love. It had been all settled that as 
soon as he got himself safely disposed of in 
one of the smaller South American States, 
his Helen would come to him and marry 
him, and cleave to him until death. 

Then he fell to musing over Helen until 
he forgot time and place and everything 
but the image of her he loved and the love 
he bore her and she bore him. The captain 
saw Langley was too preoccupied to talk, 
and he thought it best to leave the young 
man to his own reflections until after break- 
fast. The captain had his cigar and his 
glass, and as both were unusual luxuries 
at that time of the morning, and he had 
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had a very anxious night, he was not him- 
self averse from silence. 

The cabin in which the men were seated 
was furnished with much more luxury than 
is usually to be found in schooners of two 
to three hundred tons. It was of ffood 
mahogany, had handsome brass fittings, a 
four- burner hanging brass lamp, a Turkey 
carpet, and a stove of the very newest and 
best pattern. The top of the locker was 
cushioned, and the lockers themselves filled 
with every useful and dainty form of crea- 
ture comforts the experience of a sailor and 
the love of a woman could suggest. 

Langley had almost fallen into a dose, 
and the captain was fast asleep when the 
door suddenly opened. 

Langley snatched the cigar from his lips, 
concealed it in his hand, and started up into 
a sitting posture. 
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The force of habit had overcome him, 
and for a moment he felt sure the eyes of an 
unfriendly warder were on him. 

It was, however, only the boy with 
breakfast. Here were thin crisp rashers of 
the finest Wiltshire bacon, new-laid eggs 
from the hen-coop on the deck, boiled beans, 
so soft and rich that they broke under the 
weight of their own succulent juiciness, 
Jersey potatoes as white as ivory and as dry 
as flour. And there was coffee made from 
the very finest berries, fresh-roasted, and 
condensed milk, and biscuits of many kinds, 
and butter, and figs, and raisins, and vinegar, 
and pepper and salt, and knives and forks 
and spoons, and two large bottles of Bass, 
and many other things Langley had not 
seen or tasted for a long time. It was a 
breakfast fit for a Prince of the Blood, and 
never did any Prince of the Blood stare at 
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a breakfast with such thankful eyes as did 
Langley that morning, for was it not only 

the first comfortable and varied meal he 
had seen for a long time, but was it not also 
a visible sign which confirmed beyond all 
others the fact that he was free. No magic 
Avrought by Aladdin's lamp was dearer to 
the tailor s orphan than this breakfast to 
the eyes of Langley. He was almost too 
much overcome by the mere sight to think 
of any more material relation with it. 

But gradually Captain Salmon tempted 

him morsel by morsel, and he made as 
hearty a meal as any huntsman after two 
good runs and a long trot home. 

At that breakfast Captain Salmon had 
put forth the full strength of his resources 
suitable to such an occasion. He had 
wines in stock, but if he did not set them 
on the table it was because he looked on 
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them as fit only for occasions of ceremony, 
or when ladies were present. Beer and 
spirits, both in liberal moderation, were 
what Captain Salmon held to be fair, 
straightforward, manly drinks. His senti- 
ments were rum and beer for every-day use 
when you get beer (which is seldom) at sea. 
But for a high whole-hearted festival, cognac. 

Although the vessel lay over a good deal 
and pitched a little there was no accident of 
any consequence at breakfast; of course 
everything had to he secured. 

When breakfast was over and the things 
had been cleared away the captain said, 

' Mr. Langley, would you like to wash up 
and turn in, or change your clothes now, or 
would you rather have a chat ?' 

' A chat, by all means. I am used enough 
to lying down and washing up, but a chat 
will be a perfect novelty.' 



CHAPTER XL 



A FRIENDLY CHAT. 



'If you'll take my advice, sir,' said Sal- 
mon, ' you'll fill out another small drop of 
that cognac and light another cigar and 
make yourself downright comfortable before 
you begin. I am one of the last men in the 
world to recommend drinking early in the 
day, or too much of it at any time ; but 
this, sir, is the proudest day of my life, 
and ought to be one of the happiest of 
yours.' 

' Indeed, Salmon, it is the very happiest 
day of all my life, and Til take your advice 
about the cognac and cigar. Another very 
happy day of my life will be when I can find 
any means of proving to you the way I feel 
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towards you for all this that you have done 
for me.' 

' Say no more about it. For an honest 
man, and for an honest man who had got 
into trouble unjustly, any man would do a 
deal. But for you and your lady's sake I 
would do anything on earth an honest man 

might do. I would do, so help me ! 

But let that all go. That is not worth talk*- 
ing about just now.' 

' But we shall have to think of it by 
and by.' 

' You know, sir, we're bound to Callao/ 
waiving aside his own claim to attention, 
and blowing a thoughtful whiff of his cigar. 

' Yes. I know a good deal of the plans, 
but of course not all. Are you determined 
to go to Callao ?' 

' Quite determined.' 

' But you will not make for it at once ?' 
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* As straight as ever the Sapphire will 
steer.' 

' But if they suspect the schooner took 
me off they may send a gunboat in pursuit, 
and if you keep on the ordinary course for 
Callao they are pretty sure to pick us up, 
aren't they T 

' By no means sure, even if they knew 
all. And how much do they know? Of 
course when the men find out who the man 
on the horse really is, and that you have 
not turned up anywhere along shore or in- 
land, they can't help making up their minds 
that you have got off in this schooner. But 
then, even if any one has seen us, how few 
there are would be able to say what she 
was, now that she is disguised! Besides, 
the Sapphire left port days ago bound to 
Callao, and a fair wind has been blowing 
ever since. They will never suspect us of 
being here.' 
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^ But suppose they do suspect you of 
having anything to do Avith the escape, they 
will know you are bound to Callao, and 
they will send a gunboat down that course.' 

'They are not fools enough to be so 
wise. They will say to themselves that if 
I was really going to head for Callao it is 
the last port in the world I would name. 
Whereas by steering for the Horn I am 
giving any chance guesses as to our course 
the widest possible berth. Don't you see, 
sir?' 

' Yes, I daresay you are doing the wisest 
thing. But if you are overhauled ?' 

' Well, I think we are provided against 
any danger from that, too. You see, when 
we were taking in the coal I told the trim- 
mers I wanted most of the weight fore and 
aft, and not in a lump under the main hatch. 
So the coal is stowed up close against the 
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forehead and after bulkheads, and chock up 
to the cabin floor here. Although that 
stove looks very well fastened in its place, 
it comes away easily, if you knew the way. 
Under that stove there is a hole big enough 
for a man to lie at ease in. I don't think 
they'll find you there. Then, you see, sir, 
I don't think we have forgotten anything. 
For although that state cabin on the right 
will be yours, and everything in it yours, 
as far as anything is marked, it is marked 
with my name. I will use the first mate's 
cabin, where all his things are, and he will 
sleep in the second mate's bunk under the 
companion, while the second mate will 
sleep forward with the men.' 

^ But then I understood you were to be 
a man short of the ship's company. How 
do you manage that ?' 

'Nothing easier. If we are pursued 
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close to these shores, and before your beard 
and hair have had time to grow, we shall 
stow you away among the coal, and say 
that although John Russell's box and bag 
were aboard, the man himself had not 
turned up at the time of sailing, and that 
we were afraid he had gone on a spree with 
thirty shillings advanced to him by nie. 
Of course we have not touched the article- 
sheet since we came to sea, and we should 
write in, " Did not come on board," when 
we saw we were sure to be overhauled 
close in here. But if we got out so far as 
three or four weeks, we could turn you into 
John Russell, and fake you up in such a 
way that not a soul who knew you all 
your life would be able to say who you 
were.' 

' But, my dear Salmon, now you have 
this other man, this extra man, this man 
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your men took off the shore with me. 
What are you going to do with him ?' 

' Buy him a new name.' 

^ What do you mean ?' 

' Why, give him enough money to turn 
him into John Russell, and keep you in the 
coals if we are overhauled.' 

' But can you rely on him as you would 
on your own man ?' 

^ Take my word for it, it's all a matter 
of money. They tell me he wanted to earn 
a reward by giving you up. Don't you 
think he'll be glad to take full wages, good 
grub, easy work, and fifty pounds to let 
you off? I haven't been at sea for nothing. 
I know their ways, and they'd any day 
sooner help a fellow out of a hole than into 
one.' 

' And do you think this can be done?' 

*As sure as two and two are four. If 

VOL. I. K 
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he splits he'd get only five pounds. We'll 
give him fifty and a good berth to hold his 
tongue. I haven't »een the man's face yet ; 
but I suppose he isn't a fool.' 

After this there was a long pause, dur- 
ing which Langley lay back enjoying the 
fragrant tobacco, the consciousness of hav- 
ing had an excellent breakfast, the present 
comforting influence of the cognac, the 
sense of immediate freedom, and a growing 
sense of security. 

He had never in all his life before felt 
so comfortable or so hopeful. It was like 
having lived twenty years in a mine with- 
out having once seen the surface, and then 
coming up in May when all the land was 
covered with grass and flowers, and all the 
trees were heavy with leaves, and all the 
birds were busy with song. The air in the 
cabin of the best kept collier is never very 
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fresh; but it was paradisiacal compared to 
the air of that awful Blacklawn pile, where 
the very walls reeked with moral, if not 
physical, filth, and where the odour of dis- 
infectants always made sickening sugges- 
tions of intolerable plagues but barely over- 
come. 

But to lie here, with the sea-sweetened 
breeze whispering through the rigging and 
spars above, to hear the gurgle of the water 
as it danced around the hull, and to feel 
comfort and affluence had taken the place 
of the old misery and squalor, was more 
than enough to fill the cup of man s happi- 
ness. He took it all in, deliberately, delici- 
ously, as one takes in a landscape loved of 
old, but not seen for many years. Each 
point had to be dwelt on again and again. 
Each time it was familiar, and yet each 
time new. When, after the last siege of 
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Paris the women, with their children stand- 
ing round them, saw fresh butter for the 
first time they burst into tears. Langley 
had broken down when he had first found 
himself free ; but now the feeling was dif- 
ferent. The reaction had ceased, and he 
was at liberty to dwell on the details of the 
difference between his present and his past 
position. 

He knew his love, his Helen, would fol- 
low him where he went, and that she would 
marry him, and be his sweetheart all her 
life. He knew she was enormously rich, 
and that everything money could command 
would be at his disposal. His condition 
was not yet ripe for a sentimental considera- 
tion of the relations between her and him. 
He was still in the first phase of his experi- 
ence of freedom, and as yet everything 
presented itself to him in a purely material 
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view. In any such case as this, the male 
intellect is perfectly incapable of devot- 
ing itself to tender considerations. The 
love of freedom and of independence is 
much stronger in the male than in the 
female. 

So Langley went on for a while trying 
to fancy what his life in South America 
would be. It should for a while be, of 
necessity, very secluded. But they should 
have money, as much money as they could 
desire, and he should live the life of a 
hunter for some time at least ; for what life 
could present greater contrasts to the one 
he had been leading than that of a hunter in 
a South American forest ? 

At last he spoke : 

'Salmon, I suppose you do not think 
there will be any difficulty at the other end 
of the voyage ?' 
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' If there is any diflSculty we know how 
to meet it' 

'How? By force? 

'No, no. You mustn't use force there 
unless you are in the right. If you are in 
the right you may shoot a man there and 
welcome. But you must not if you are in 
the wrong. If you are in the wrong you 
do not use lead.' 

'What, then, do you use?' 

' Gold dollars. You can even do more 
with gold than with lead, for no matter, how 
much you might be in the right they would 
not stand you potting all the officials one 
after the other. But they don't mind 
your corrupting them. Leave it all to 
me.' 

'And have you got money aboard?' 

'As much as would corrupt all the 
officials in any South American republic — 
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fifty thousand dollars. That's heaps, I should 
think; 

'It is a good round sum/ said Langley, 
with an increased sense of security. 'Sal- 
mon, I am worn out. Ill go and turn in a 
bit.' . 

' Very good, sir, and I'll go for' ad and 
try what I can make of the prisoner.' 

'AH right.' 

So Langley went to his state room, took 
off his clothes, and having tumbled into 
the soft lined bunk prepared for him, was 
soon deep in slumber, too deep for dreams. 

Captain Salmon walked forward and 
descended into the fo'cs'le, where Pender 
was in the act of enjoying an ample break- 
fast. An hour, after Salmon came on deck, 
just as a man at the masthead sang out, 

'The shore is dipped.' 

' And the prison ?' sang out the captain. 
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' And the prison/ answered the man. 

' Put the helm up, square the yards and 
let her run,' sang out the captain. 

' Ay, ay,' sang out the men. 

About the time the captain of the 
schooner Sapphire gave those orders, a man 
riding a fine horse, and wearing a corduroy 
riding-coat, drew rein hastily on the Black- 
lawn Flats and dismounted. 

He raised and turned over the form of 
an insensible woman, and cried, * Good God, 
it is Helen ! What brought her here at this 
hour to-day? 



CHAPTER XII. 



BREAKFAST ASHORE. 



It was some time before Helen Courtney 
returned to consciousness. At last her eye- 
lids trembled, and she sighed and opened 
her eyes. At first she did not know where 
she was. For more than half a minute she 
did not recognise Evelyn Leuthwait, al- 
though he spoke to her. 

He raised her into a sitting posture, 
and when she had looked round a few 
seconds, and seen the flats and the prison 
and the sea, she shuddered and said, ' I 
know. I know it all now. Is he safe ?' 

' Quite safe, Helen. But why did you 
come here all alone ?' 

* Whom could I bring with me ? Who 
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would come with me ? If you knew I in- 
tended coming, you would have stopped me. 
I could not tell any one else I was coming, 
for that would be letting some one into the 
secret; and that would never do, Evelyn. 
Has he got away ? Has he got away from 
those awful people, that awful place V . 

' Yes,' replied Leuthwait, as he assisted 
her to rise, ' he got off all right. ' There's 
the schooner reaching out with him on board 
as snug as could be. The whole thing went 
from beginning to end without a hitch. 
They hunted me down until I let them 
overtake me, and then they Avere confound- 
edly sold to find out who I was, and I 
offered a reward of ten pounds to any one 
who would bring in Langley dead or alive.' 

' Evelyn, were you not afraid of so 
much boldness ?' 

' Not at all. The boldest plan is always 
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the safest. What danger can he possibly 
be in when there goes the Sapphire with 
him aboard, and Salmon to command the 
expedition? You saw him go aboard, 
Helen?' 

' No, indeed. I do not know what hap- 
pened. I was watching the place where, 
according to the drawing you made for me, 
Walter ought to have been, when all at 
once I saw a man coming along the sands 
towards the place, and I knew the man 
could not help seeing him. When I saw 
this I could not bear to look any longer. 
And I covered my eyes until I was sure 
that the man must have long ago dis- 
covered Walter. When I looked again the 
schooner was going away. I could see no 
one on the shore, and then I fainted.' 

'Poor child! Poor child! But you need 
not be in the least uneasy. Although I did 
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not see what happened, I can guess. This 
man came up, and the men came off from 
the schooner at about the same time, and 
they bribed the man handsomely to go the 
voyage with them and say nothing about 
the escape. You may be sure that is what 
happened, and you may be sure also that 
there is no more chance of the reward I 
offered being earned than of my earning it 
myself 

'But, Evelyn, it was a daring thing to 
do, was it not?' 

' yes ; and in its daring lay most of 
its merit. The unwisest plan is always the 
best. I have always in my mind in any 
emergency, advice given by Nelson to 
another naval officer. He said, "Never 
mind manoeuvring, but go at them." 
Many a battle has been lost by too much 
skill, as many a picture has been spoilt by 
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too much painting. Do you think you can 
walk home now on my arm, Helen?' he 
asked, as he shortened the bridle of his 
horse in his hand. 

^Yes, Evelyn,' she answered, looking 
up gratefully into his eyes, 'I am sure I 
can. Now that Walter is all right, I feel 
as though I could do anything except thank 
you enough for all you have done for me.' 

' Nonsense, Helen. You must not talk 
in that exaggerated way. We have plenty 
to think of besides bothering our heads 
about such luxuries as gratitude. Why, he 
is my cousin, and I believe him to be inno- 
cent. It is I who ought to thank you for 
all you have done for him.' 

' I ! Why, I have done nothing at all.' 

'There, you see, we shall do no good 
by paying compliments or thanking one 
another. Let us think of being practical. 
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and the most practical thing we can do now 
is to get away out of this as quickly as 
possible. It was all very well for me to be 
found here accidentally riding at such an 
early hour of the morning. But that you 
and I should be found here at daybreak in 
July, and on the very morning Walter 
Langley got away, would be too striking a 
coincidence for the most confiding police- 
man or prison official to discover without 
suspicion. If you think you are equal to 
it, Helen, upon second consideration, we 
had better separate. Do you feel you could 
walk home by yourself?' 

' 0, yes ; I am quite strong now — now 
that I know he is free. I would much 
rather go alone if it is safer. I am strong 

and brave now that I know Walter is all 
safe. Eveljm, what a blessing to know 

he is out of that dreadful place there!' 
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After a few more words the two sepa- 
rated, Evelyn striking inland and Helen 
keeping near the sea. 

It was past five when Helen Courtney 
reached Lanmouth and let herself into her 
guardian's house. Owing to the circuit 
made by Evelyn it was half an hour later 
before he put his latch-key in the door. 

Already the town was beginning to wake 
up. On account of the dockyard it was at 
all times an early town, but it was addition- 
ally so this morning because the tide was 
early, and more than half the people in 
Lanmouth were interested, directly or in- 
directly, in the tide. 

The Leuthwait household was an early 
one. Breakfast was on the table every 
morning at half- past eight punctually. 
Everything in the Leuthwait household was 
solid, respectable, and comfortable. There 
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were no gimcracks, no gewgaws, no kick- 
shaws. It was a fine house as became the 
home of the most conspicuous man in Lan- 
mouth. On the table you always found 
the very best and the very simplest English 
fare. You had at dinner your soup, your 
fish, your joint, your cheese, and nothing 
more. You never got any fancy dishes in 
that house. Mr. Leuthwait used to say 
that the French ought to cook in the 
French way because they were French, and 
that the English ought to cook in the Eng- 
lish way because they were English, He 
would add that it was just as unreasonable 
for English people to adopt French cooking 
as to ask them to adopt the French lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Leuthwait was a most amiable and 
worthy man, deliberate in manner, charita- 
ble in act, conciliatory in speech. He never 
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used profane language, and such abstention 
is very rare among men who have to deal 
with ship carpenters and sailors. In his 
own house he was a model of what a father 
ought to be. He was indulgent and kind 
to his wife, and did not expect his son to 
be more than human. He was a regular, 
but not excessive, church-goer. He was 
looked upon as a man of rather solid 
than showy piety. About things sacred he 
was decorous rather than demonstrative. 
He gave liberally to all deserving institu- 
tions, but was emphatically a Churchman. 

But from the conviction of Walter 
Langley a change seemed to have come 
over the old man. His strength failed, and 
his devotion increased. Day by day those 
who watched the old man closely could see 
a lassitude gradually spreading over him. 
His step lost firmness, his eye grew un- 
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steady and watery, his spirits failed him. 
He stooped in his walk, and his hand, 
which had hitherto been as steady as iron, 
began to tremble now and then. People 
said the shock he had received on dis- 
covering that cold-blooded attack on him 
and his son had shattered his constitution, 
and that the old man was breaking down 
fast. 

Beyond all doubt, he was less attentive 
to his business, and seemed to take a 
diminished interest in it. He was not 
nearly so often at the yard now, or the 
office on the quay. He spent much of his 
time in his own house, whither he had 
caused all his private business books to be 
brought. Here hour after hour he pored 
over his ledgers in solitude. When it 
became known in Lanmouth that old Mr. 
Leuthwait had for some time withdraMn 
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himself to a great extent from the active 
conduct of his business, and that he was 
making an elaborate inquiry into his af- 
fairs, people came to the conclusion that 
in a short time Gerald Leuthwait would 
retire from business and leave it all in the 
hands of his son, having, of course, arranged 
that he should draw a handsome sum out 
of the profits. Some people were surprised 
the old man would care to intrust so lar^e 
and lucrative a business to a son of only 
twenty-nine years of age ; and the people 
to whom such a question arose wondered 
if the business were not, after all, thrown 
into a limited liability company. 

At half-past eight that morning the 
Leuthwait family sat down to breakfast as 
usual. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Leuthwait 
were very observant, and neither noticed 
anything unusual in the manner and ap- 
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pearance of Helen and Evelyn. Helen was 
more grave and pale than usual, and ate 
very little. Evelyn was full of life and 
colour, ate with a keen relish, and spoke 
more frequently and rapidly than usual. 
His ride had given him a spendid appetite, 
and he was rejoiced to think that Walter 
was out of that pestilential prison at last. 

Helen was almost more distressed at 
the notion of his being free than she had 
been at the notion of his captivity. While 
he was at Blacklawn she had a full cer- 
tainty of where he was, and that he was 
secure against any further injury than that 
incidental to his confinement. But now all 
was vague and uncertain. There was 
nothing satisfactory about his position. It 
would be impossible to get news of him 
for a long time. Yesterday there had been 
the underground railway with its reports, 
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and occasionally a line in his own dear 
well-known hand. Now there were the 
chances of recapture and the perils of the 
sea. 

The sense of loss was immediately 
present, and it excluded all other con- 
siderations for the moment. She had not 
yet turned her eyes to the future. She had 
not yet striven to realise that life in the 
luxuriant south, where, in the security of 
untrodden woods, she should dream away 
the time with him who yearned to devote 
all his life to her happiness. 

It is a wise rule never to ask a man a 
favour until after dinner. It would be an 
equally wise rule never to tell an anecdote 
before breakfast. No anecdote was ever 
yet properly appreciated before breakfast. 
Now, although what young Leuthwait had 
to tell his father that morning was not 
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exactly an anecdote, he intended that it 
sliould reach the old man in the form of 
one, and he said nothing about the events 
of the morning until breakfast was half 
over. Then he opened the subject : 

' I was out for a ride this morning, sir, 
on Blacklawn Flats, and a very remarkable 
thing happened when I was there.' 

'And what was it?' asked Mr. Leu- 
thwait, with but very little show of in- 
terest 

' Well, sir, I was riding in my yellow 
corduroys to the north-west of the pri- 
son, when I heard the prison gun fired.' 

' A convict had escaped ?' said the old 
man. 

' A convict had escaped. I cantered a 
while about the flats, and seeing no one 
like a convict, I drew up and dismounted, 
as the beast was blown. And what do you 
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think I found out then? — that they were 
taking me for the runaway.' 

^ You, Evelyn, you !' cried the old man 
in amazement. 

'Yes, sir. They mistook my yellow 
corduroy for the broad-arrow jerkin.' 

'And what happened then?' asked the 
father with awakened interest. 

' 0, they soon found out their mistake, 
and I had a jolly laugh at them.' 

'It was an unpleasant adventure,' cried 
the father gloomily. 

' But you have not heard the most ex- 
traordinary part of it. Do you know who 
the real runaway was?' 

' How should I ?' still more gloomily. 

' Walter.' 

'Walter who?' 

' Why, Walter Langley.' 

'Good God, boy! are you mad?' 
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* No, sir. Simple fact. Are you not de- 
lighted? What's the matter, father? Are 
you unwell?' 

The old man had dropped his knife and 
fork, had risen, and was tottering feebly 
towards the door. He said, 

' I am not very well this morning, and 
the shock came so suddenly, so suddenly. 
I shall take a few turns in the garden. 
That will put me all right. Evelyn, I wish 
to say a few words to you in the library in 
half an hour, before you go down to the 
office. Come to the library in half an 
hour.' 

And with these words the old man left 
the breakfast-room. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WANTED, MONEr. 

The physical fatigue and mental ex- 
citement of the past few hours had so 
exhausted Helen that she was not keen 
enough to notice with interest the way in 
which her guardian had been affected by the 
announcement of her lover's escape. The 
manner of Mr. Leuthwait when he heard the 
news could have had very little interest for 
her now that Walter had been delivered 
from that odious prison, and was free. As 
far as she knew, her guardian had never 
made up his mind finally respecting Lang- 
ley's guilt or innocence, and the fact of his 
not having been a partisan of her lover very 
much reduced in her eyes the value of any 
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opinion he might hold on the matter. If it 
pleased Mr. Leuthwait to entertain suspi- 
cions of Walter, it pleased her not to care 
what Mr. Leuthwait thought upon the sub- 
ject. 

Mrs. Leuthwait was one of those stout, 
low-sized women whose breath is short and 
whose views are narrow. Of late, ever 
since the disquieting symptoms had ap- 
peared in her husband, she had but one 
thought, and it was that at no cost whatever 
was her husband to be crossed or unplea- 
santly excited. She had never since the 
first appearance of those disagreeable symp- 
toms seen her husband so much disturbed 
as on that morning when he heard that 
Walter Langley had escaped, and she was 
indignant with Langley for having supplied 
material for such emotion, and with Evelyn 
for having been the bearer of the news. 
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The idea of inquiring why the news should 
have shocked or troubled him never entered 
her head. While Evelyn was lost in amaze- 
ment at the effect produced by his words 
on his father, Mrs. Leuthwait deplored the 
unkindness of her son in giving occasion 
for so much distress to her husband. At 
last she spoke : 

' I am astonished at you, Evelyn, to be 
so incautious when you know your father 
is far from well. It stopped him half-way 
through his breakfast, and his appetite is 
far from what it ought to be, and w^e have 
to do all w^e can to coax it and not to spoil 
it. You ^ ought to be more considerate, 
Evelyn.' 

' Upon my word, mother, what you have 
said is almost as inexplicable as the way in 
which my father took the very harmless 
piece of news I had to tell him. How on 
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earth should I know that Walter's escape 
would knock him over ? 

' You know very well he does not like 
to hear Walter spoken of since that dreadful 
affair of the Sapphire. You need not have 
said anything about it at all.' 

' That would have looked a thousand 
times worse when you remember that I was 
to a slight extent concerned in it, as they 
mistook me for Walter. Then he could 
not have stepped ten paces from the door 
before some one would speak to him about 
it, for it is all over Lanmouth long ago; 
and surely if he was to hear it from any 
one, he had better hear it from one of his 
own than from a stranger.' 

' Yes, but if he had only been allowed 
to eat his breakfast I should not have 
minded it. But look at his plate.' 

' Well, mother, 1 am very sorry. I am 
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indeed. Of course you know I did not 
mean to knock the governor over; not I. 
Very likely he'll tell me all about it in the 
library by and by. I think something has 
been pressing on his mind of late. Maybe 
he'll tell me what it is, and then he'll be all 
right again — his old self again.' 

Helen did not say a word, and Evelj'^n 
purposely avoided looking at her lest he 
might embarrass her. Breakfast was now 
over and Helen withdrew. Evelyn had yet 
a quarter of an hour to spare, so he went 
out into the little lawn in front of the house 
and lit a cigar. 

What could his father have to say to 
him? he thought. It must be something 
of importance and out of the every day 
business, for if it was not it would come his 
way in the every day course. Could it be 
there was any truth in the rumour that his 
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father was going to retire on his money? 
It might be. His father was sixty, and of 
late, within the past two 5'ears, he had aged 
wonderfully, aged more than any other man 
he knew within such a time. In two years 
he had seemed to jump from the sixties 
into the seventies, and without any suffi- 
cient cause as far as he, Evelyn, knew. 
Well, he should know more than he did now 
in a few minutes. 

The time was up before he had got half 
way through his cigar. At the appointed 
hour he threw away the unsmoked part and 
went to the library. 

Evelyn found his father seated at the 
centre table with a few loose sheets of paper 
before him. The array of account-books, 
which of late were wont to confront him, 
no longer appeared. The old man seemed 
to have lost all his excitement of half an 
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hour ago, and to be as cool and collected 
and business-like as ever his son had seen 
him. He pointed to a chair, then rose and 
locked the door, saying, 

' I have something of importance to say- 
to you, Evelyn.' 

The young man sat down without a 
word. 

The father came back, sat in his easy- 
chair, rested his elbows on the side, and 
having placed the tips of the fingers and 
thumb of one hand against those of the 
other, said, 

* And I am very sorry that what I have 
to speak to you about is not of a pleasant 
character.' 

*I am very sorry, too, sir. Does it 
concern myself ?' 

* It does.' 

Evelyn shifted uneasily on his chair. 
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' But/ pursued the old man, ' not in the 
way you might suppose from my answer. 
The unpleasantness does not arise out of 
any action of yours — ' 

•I am delighted to hear you say so, 
father.' 

' But out of the position — the business 
position — in fact, the financial position in 
which I find myself.' 

Evelyn merely stared and wondered 
what was coming. 

^ I can see you are surprised, and I am 
not surprised. 1 will be as brief as possible. 
My financial position is now one of extreme 
difficulty. Indeed, of such enormous diffi- 
culty that I can in no way see my way out 
of it without very material aid.' 

* Good heavens, sir I Are you serious ?' 

' I am perfectly serious. I am in despair, 
Evelyn.' 
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For a moment neither spoke. If the 
sun had begun to go backward in the 
heavens young Leuthwait could not have 
been more astounded. He thought he knew 
something of his father s business, and he 
had always believed that the trade was most 
lucrative, and that his father had laid by a 
very considerable fortune. 

* Since I have told y<5u so much, my 
son, it is only right you should know more — 
know all. Our trade is profitable, and a 
few years ago I had a considerable sum of 
money laid by, as I thought for my old 
age. My old age is now upon me, and I 
am practically a bankrupt.' 

' Father, father ! not that, not that !' 
Young Leuthwait shuddered. 

'Well,' said the old man quietly, as 
though having spoken so much he felt 
relieved, * I do not mean technically a bank- 
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rupt. No one is pressing me for money 
now. My credit is still good; but if my 
affairs were wound up now they would not 
pay five shillings in the pound.' 

' father, this is dreadful 1' 

*Yes, my son, it is dreadful, after all 
my long life of honourable hard work, to 
find myself in my old age, not only penni- 
less, but a bankrupt. But my position is 
not the result of selfishness — ' 

* I am quite sure of that, sir ; perfectly 
sure of that.' 

' I had, as I tell you, a considerable sum 
of money put by a few years ago, but it 
was less than many people supposed. I 
knew that I was getting old, and that I 
should some day or other give up the busi- 
ness to you. I did not want to hamper the 
business or your young life with any annual 
charge for your mother or father, my son — ' 
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*Sir, sir, you were always too good.' 
' So in order, as I foolishly hoped, to 
make enough of money to provide for your 
mother and myself I speculated — I specu- 
lated rashly, most rashly, and lost not only 
all my own savings, but all the money I 
could draw out of the firm as well. So 
that now we are bankrupts, my son — bank- 
rupts, bankrupts.' The old man put his 
elbows on the table, and, having dropped 
his head on his hands, was mute for a long 
time. 

Evelyn broke the silence, 

* And what do you propose doing, sir ? 
Do you intend filing a schedule in the 
court ?' 

* God forbid ! I think, Evelyn, if it came 
to that with me I should die.' 

^ And have you any plan, any scheme ? 
Do you see your way out of it in any way?' 
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* There is only one possible way out of 
it. We must get money, a large sum of 
money, and we must get it soon.' 

^And, sir, can you lay your hands on 
the man or the bank that will advance 
what you want?' 

^ I can lay my hands on the man. He 
can do it if he likes.' 

* On mortgages ?' 

'I do not like to mortgage the ships. 
That would give a sure clue to the position 
I am in.* 

*And do you hope this man will ad- 
vance you the money you want on no 
security ?' 

' I do not suppose anything of the kind,' 
said the old man, in more businesslike and 
less desponding tone than he had used up 
to this time. He uncovered his face and 
looked steadily across the table at his son. 
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' And what security have you to offer if 
not the ships?' 

' The business.' 

'Out and out?' 

' Out and out. Out and out it is worth 
seven thousand a year.' 

* But surely giving him the business as 
security will expose your affairs much more 
than even mortgaging the vessels.' 

' No; not in the way I propose. Sup- 
pose the lender was inclined to be very 
friendly. Suppose he did not want to 

make any money out of me. Suppose he 
was good enough ,to consider himself 
under some kind of obligation to me, and 
would not even require my receipt for the 
money he advanced.' 

' That would be a wonderful friend 
indeed. How much do you want ?' 

* About two hundred thousand.' 
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^Two hundred thousand! Why, you 
surely don't think to get two hundred thou- 
sand on a business worth seven thousand a 
year?' cried the young man in astonish- 
ment 

' The man I have in my mind will do 
it, I think, or I shall be greatly disap- 
pointed in him.' 

* May I ask who he is, sir T 

'My son Evelyn.' 

' Sir!' 

' You.' 

The young man rose and approached 
his father. He thought the old man had 
lost his reason. The son said in a soothing 
voice, 'You know I should be only too 
happy to give you all I have in this world, 
but it would be no good to you. I haven't 
a hundred pounds in the world !' 

' Marry Helen Courtney, and you Avill 
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have close upon half a million. If you do 
not we are ruined.' 

The old man rose also, and put his hand 
impressively on his son's shoulder. Each 
man looked silently in the face of the 
other. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A BEVELATION. 

For some time the father and son stood 
looking into one another's faces without 
speaking. If Evelyn Leu th wait had been 
astonished when his father told him they 
were bankrupt he was stupefied now. To 
think his father would deliberately propose 
such a thing to him was for the moment 
incredible. Ever since Walter's conviction 
he had not until that day even hinted 
that such a thing was in his mind. 
Evelyn had thought that his father, like 
himself, had abandoned any hope of such 
a thing when Helen in the witness-box 
admitted that she and Walter had been 
engaged. When a little of the confusion in 
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Evelyn's mind began to clear up, he made 
the natural connection between the fact 
that he on this morning announced the 
escape of Walter, and that this morning his 
father declared his insolvency and asked 
him to marry the rich girl to whom Walter 
was engaged. Leaving out of count all 
the other peculiar circumstances of the case 
this was enough to stagger him. But 
when it came home to him in a few 
seconds, when he remembered the part he 
had taken in the affairs of this morning, he 
could no longer contain himself; he drew 
back from his father, and bursting into a 
loud laugh, sank on a chair. 

The father stepped back deeply incensed. 
* Evelyn ! Evelyn, my son, is that the way 
to receive such news from a father — from 
a father who has always treated your feel- 
ings with respect?' 
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Evelyn recovered himself almost at once. 
^My dear father, I owe you a thousand 
apologies. But you would not blame me 
if you knew it all.' 

' All, all ! For God's sake, what do you 
mean by all?' The manner of the old man 
changed completely. The look of injury 
and protest died away, and was succeeded 
by one of abject terror. He tottered for- 
ward and grasped the back of a chair for 
support. 

The young man was alarmed. ^ Father !* 
he cried, 'father, what is the matter?' He 
rose. 

' Tell me, boy, quickly, what you mean 
by all, when you say I do not know all. 
Can it be there is anything to know I do not 
know ? Do you know all I know? Quick !' 

'Let me get you something, sir, first. 
You look ill' 
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^ Quick! Tell me. Never mind my 
looks. Quick, boy !' 

' Well, sir, you must keep it secret.' 

'It is not likely I wiU tell anything 
about this affair.' 

* Helen and I arranged Walter's escape.' 

*Is that all yon have to tell me? Is 
that all yon know ?' 

' I think that is all I know, father, that 
you do not know.' 

The old man uttered a loud sigh, and 
sinking on a chair, covered his face with 
his white trembling hands. 

Again the two were silent for a while. 
The old man was the first to speak. He 
uncovered his face. It was pallid, and his 
hands and voice shook. 

'I am getting old and I am getting 
weak, Evelyn — old and weak. I thought 
there was something dreadful behind your 
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words. I am old and full of fancies, and 
not like the man I once was, my child. My 
troubles coming on me in my old age have 
unnerved me, and — and — ' He paused and 
bowed his head. 

Evelyn was profoundly moved. He had 
never before seen his father betray so much 
emotion as in the last few minutes. It 
was, of course, a very hard thing for a 
man who had held such a position as his 
father to find himself in the decline of life 
face to face with ruin. But many other 
men had to face such an ordeal and live 
down the disgrace. He thought his father 
was attaching too much weight to the 
matter. 

'But, sir,' said Evelyn, 'you must not 
take this thing too much to heart. I am 
sure not one of the men to whom you owe 
money would deal harshly with you. They 
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would take what you could give them, and 
take it quietly, without any publicity at 
all; 

^I cannot face it; I tell you I cannot 
face it — I am, Evelyn, too old and weak. 
There is no way out of it but by your 
marrying Helen; no way — absolutely no 
way.' 

' Then, sir, there is no way at all out of 
it, for I could not marry Helen, even if she 
would have me, and she would not.' 

' Why ? Why could you not marry 
Helen?' 

* Because I have pledged my honour to 
Walter that I will aid him in every way 
with Helen.' 

The old man paused a long time before 
he spoke again. His chin was drooped upon 
his chest. His, hands were clasped one in 
the other. He looked the picture of des- 
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pair. At last he raised his head and asked 
wearily, ' What are Walter's plans ?' 

^He is now on his way to South 
America.' 

^ And what are Helen's plans ?' 

' She is to follow him, and they are to 
be married there.' 

'Helen has got very large sums of 
money from me of late; were they to aid 
Walter's escape ?' 

' Yes.' 

* Ah, that is better. I thought it was 
because of something else.' 

What did his father mean by saying it 
was better Helen had drawn the money to 
assist Walter's escape than for some other 
purpose, with some other object ? The 
more he heard the more he wondered. Up 
to this he had always thought his father 
the most simple and open-minded of men. 
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Now he found in the old man's mind 
mystery crouching behind mystery. One 
of the things which did not strike Evelyn 
before now came on with startling force : 
How had it been his father had given Helen 
such large sums of money without even 
asking her what she wanted them for? 
That question was sufficiently difficult to 
leave him without the power of answering. 
But it would be easy to find an answer to 
that question compared with the absolute 
impossibility of discovering a reason why 
his father should in his present embarrassed 
circumsta^nces give Helen twenty thousand 
pounds, the temporary use of which even as 
an idle balance at his bankers would have 
been of benefit to him in keeping his credit 
unimpeachable. The whole thing was 
simply astounding. Evelyn had no precise 
knowledge of the conditions in the will of 
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Helen's father. But he knew his father 
had very great powers under it, the late 
Mr. Courtney having had simply unlimited 
confidence in Helen's guardian. He be- 
lieved most of Helen's fortune was in 
American bonds, and that these bonds were 
in the possession of his father. If this 
were so, and he married Helen, he could, 
of course, hand over two hundred thousand 
pounds to his father, and no one need have 
any knowledge of the transaction but those 
intimately concerned in it. The whole 
thing was incomprehensible. As by no 
possibility could he marry Helen, it became 
urgently necessary some other course should 
be adopted. 

^ And, sir,' said he, ^what do you pro- 
pose doing?' 

' When you hand me the two hundred 
thousand I'll hand the business over to you 
as a gift.' 
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'But I have explained to you why I 
cannot marry Helen.' 

' And I have explained to you why you 
must.' 

' But my honour is pledged, sir.' 

'And your father's honour, his good 
name, his reputation is at stake. What do 
you owe Walter compared to what you owe 
to me ?' 

'Nothing, truly. But a man cannot 
owe his honour to any man. Can he, sir ?' 

' Yours is a hard nature, my boy.' 

' Heaven forbid you should think so!' 

' And yet you will not yield a foolish 
point of what you call honour to save your 
father who has risked his honour for you.' 

'To be unfortunate in speculations is 
not to risk one's honour, sir. Your honour 
is untarnished.' 

'It is as I say. You will risk nothing 
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to save me who have risked all for you. 
From that time I made up my mind to give 
you the business unhampered. I have not 
thought selfishly of myself. I have thought 
all for you, risked all for you, and now you 
will not risk an3rthing for me, your father. 
Evelyn, you must do this.' 

^ But, sir, it is as impossible as my fly- 
ing out of the window. Your sensitiveness 
exaggerates the difficulty and disgrace.' 

* No, Evelyn, I do not exaggerate any- 
thing. I know more of my affairs than you.' 

' Then, sir, you have not told me all.' 
' No, not all. I am trying to spare you 

even now, when you will not raise your 

hand to help me.' 

* I would give both my hands to help 
you, father ; I would give my life — but then 
there are things a man values more than 
life.' 
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* Are there things you value more than 
the honour of your father? Listen to me 
now, and remember while you listen that 
every word I speak I shall weigh carefully 
before you hear it/ 

*From the time of William Courtney^s 
death, from the moment I found myself 
sole master of his affairs, I made up my 
mind you should marry Helen. Your 
cousin Walter came between me and my 
wishes, and you know the miserable attempt 
that was made upon your life and mine. I 
know you hold him blameless of that 
attempt. I know Helen holds him blame- 
less, too. But if he did not do it, who did ? 
The finger of suspicion never pointed at 
any one else. 

' 'When Walter was out of the way 
finally (for no one would ever think Helen 
would really keep her intention of waiting 
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fifteen years for him, and I never thought 
of his escape), I felt sure that in a .short 
time things would be all right between you 
and Helen, and hence I should be all right 
too. Now, I find Walter has escaped, and 
that Helen is going to follow him and 
marry him. Once they are married, she 
being now of age, this money can be imme- 
diately withdrawn from me. I shall be 
called upon to give it all up. If you 
marry her you can hand it to me. But 
if she marries him now, your chance 4 
and mine will be gone for ever. I shall 
be ruined. Evelyn, Evelyn, for God's sake 
reflect! Will you not do this to save my 
honour?' 

The young man was deeply touched ; 
but he was resolute. He did not speak. 

The old mjan took the silence of his son 
as a negative. For a moment he rose from 
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his chair and walked feebly towards the 
window. Before he had got half-way he 
turned suddenly round, tottered hastily to 
where his son sat, threw himself on his 
knees, and catching the young man's hands 
in his, cried out in a broken piteous tone : 

' Evelyn, son, if you won't do this to 
save my honour, do it to save my liberty — 
to save me from jail. I have lost money 
that was not my own, that was hers !' 



CHAPTER XV. 



A ROSE. 



The son raised the old man carefully, and 
placed him in his own chair without say- 
ing a word. For the time being he had 
no clear idea of anything, only that his 
broken-down father was kneeling before 
him. The situation was so intolerably pain- 
ful Evelyn could think of nothing but 
putting an end to it as speedily as possible. 
When he had placed his father sitting in 
the elbow-chair he usually occupied he went 
over to the window, leaned his shoulder 
against the side, and gazed out. 

The window looked into the back gar- 
den. In a strange, dull, mechanical way, 
young Leuthwait found himself counting 
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the trees and shrubs and flowers, and giv- 
ing each its popular and botanical name. 
Doing so was an .occupation, and an occu- 
pation was most needed now when he did 
not wish to think. 

It was a beautiful forenoon, and the 
garden had, he thought, never looked bet- 
ter. The leaves had the mellow mature 
green of midsummer ; the flowers were at 
their brightest, and the garden had never 
been in better order. 

It wasn't a mathematical Dutch, or a 
formal French, or a grand Italian garden, 
but one where Nature was helped to do her 
best not forced into deformities. Every- 
where you could see plenty of grass and 
plenty of rich, brown, damp mould, and 
good hardy shrubs and trees uncut into 
elephants and^ cows. No flowers had been 
potted out in this garden. Each one had 
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grown up where it stood. There were no 
oilcloth patterns worked in miserable inch- 
high flowers of various hues, and of no other 
merit. Here were honeysuckle, sweetbrier, 
and jasmine; cowslips and primroses, and 
violets and marshmallows, and many other 
wayside flowers found a home here in due 
season. And here also were the rose and 
the tulip, and the pink and the auricula, 
and the lily of the valley and the chrysan- 
themum, and the pansy and the gilly- 
flower, and the sweetwilliam and the poly- 
anthus, all in the order of their seasons. 

Looking at trees and flowers and shrubs 
was but an idle way for a young man to 
spend the forenoon of a working day when 
he might know, if he took the trouble to 
think, that there was work waiting for him 
down at the office, down in the yard. But 
then, on the other hand, he didn't want to 
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think; and even if he had thought, what 
I was the good of thinking when — when — 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. 

Without turning round he put up his 
hand and caught the old hand on his shoul- 
der, and drew it down outside his arm, and 
then inside his arm, and then in front of 
him, until it was close to where his heart 
beat. He laid it on his breast, and placing 
both his hands over it, pressed it to his 
heart in silence. 

The son still saw the trees and the 
shrubs and the flowers of the garden; but he 
felt the old man's hand under his own, and 
he began to think in a confused and helpless 
way. Whatever direction his mind took 
there were perplexities, darkness, and ob- 
stacles. The only thing he was sure of was 

that he held his father's hand, and his 
father had been good and indulgent to him. 
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police might come for that poor old feeble 
man there, his father, who had risked all 
and lost all, and placed himself in his pre- 
sent hideous position for his, Evelyn's sake. 

It was incredible, unendurable, and the 
house felt as if it was full of threatening 
voices and the tramp of unfamiliar feet. 
He would go out. He could not bear the 
office to-day. He would ride Rover out on 
the flats. A couple of hours' hard riding 
always made him feel better, always bright- 
ened his spirits. 

When he got to the stables he told the 
man to saddle Rover, and while the man 
was getting the bridle and saddle young 
Leuthwait walked down the yard to the 
pump. As he did so his father entered the 
yard by another gate. The old man wore 
the rose in his button-hole. 

Evelyn turned round and called out to 
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the man: ^ Never mind, Dixon, I won't 
have Rover. I've changed my mind.' 

If his father had no right to a rose, 
surely he had no right to Rover. 

'In more things than one, I hope, my 
son,' said the father, in a beseeching under- 
tone. 

' I have had no time to think yet, sir. 
I will see you to-night.' 

' Where are you going now, Evelyn?' 

'I can't go near the office to-day. I 
couldn't bear it.' 

' Naturally not. And where do you in- 
tend going ?' 

' For a walk along the flats.' 

' As you go, and as you think over this 
matter, remember that if you do not agree 
to what I suggest the time will come when 
you will be ashamed even to think of the 
flats; 
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' Why, sir ? 

' Because your father will be' — the old 
man bowed and put his ear close to his 
son's — 'because you will have sent your 
father there.' With these words he tottered 
up the yard, and Evelyn turned quickly 
and strode out of the place. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CHANCE OF RESPITE. 

When Evelyn Leuthwait found himself 
clear of his father's house he turned to the 
right, and without regarding in the least 
the way he took walked hastily onward. 
He had only two objects in view — to get 
away from the town and avoid his own 
home. 

All his thoughts were in chaos. He 
could not settle his mind down to any- 
thing. The sunlight had left the world, 
and the savour had gone out of life, and 
it would be better he were dead. Life was 
not worth living on' the new terms Fate 
meant to impose on him. What those terms 
were he did not exactly know yet. All 
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that was now clear to him was that every- 
thing which had been worth having had 
suddenly been withdrawn from him. 

What ! Gerald Leuthwait an embezzler ! 
If he had been told so by any other lips 
than his father's he would have treated the 
thing as an excellent joke. Ay, if his 
father had told it to him of an ordin- 
ary morning and under ordinary circum- 
stances he would have treated it as a joke, 
or as the delusion of an over-worked and 
breaking-down brain. But there was no 
room for doubt. Walter s escape had com- 
pelled the old man to speak, to play his last 
card, make his final appeal. Nothing but 
desperation could have driven him to make 
the awful confession. If Walter had con- 
tinued in Blacklawn Prison how long more 
should his father have been able to keep his 
secret? Who could tell? Somehow or 
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other the ghastly fact would have been re- 
vealed, but not for some time ; not perhaps 
until his father's death. Even that would 
have been better. Anything would have 
been better than that this gray-haired old 
man should have to stand up in a dock — 
God ! — and answer a charge of embezzle- 
ment. 

Unfortunately for him his thoughts 
were clearing. 

What ! His father ! Embezzlement ! 
Monstrous. That must not be. That 
should not be. It must be prevented. 
How? 

His father had shown him how. If he 
married Helen he could affect to have re- 
ceived her money, and then all would be 
right. Helen had no relatives living, and 
the other people concerned in the will had 
never done anything more than sign the 
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necessary documents, and express the ut- 
most confidence in his father. Everything 
outside the transaction between himself and 
his father would be merely formal. And 
if this were done his father and mother, he 
himself, and the business would be saved ; 
and more, not even Helen would be the 
worse. Helen had now lost a large portion 
of her fortune, about one half. That could 
not be got back in any way. But if he 
married her and took over the business, 
allowing his father a small income out of 
it, she would have the enjoyment of, say, 
six thousand a year, in lieu of her two 
hundred thousand misapplied. That seemed 
to be the only avenue to reparation now 
left open. 

But then this one avenue was beset 
with difficulties which equalled the ob- 
struction in any other. He did not want 
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to marry Helen; Helen did not want to 
marry him, and he had bound himself be- 
yond the power of recall to do all he could 
to further Walter's plans and hopes. What 
then was to be the outcome of this dread- 
ful situation? He asked the question a 
thousand times, to dismiss it unanswered. 
When the picture of his father standing in 
the dock arose to his mind he almost lost 
his reason. It seemed as though no other 
disgrace in all the world's history could 
equal this which was about to fall upon his 
house. No doubt other men who held 
good positions, who had been respected and 
looked up to, had been placed in similar 
painful circumstances ; but then he had not 
known them intimately as he had known 
his father. His heart was not wound about 
them as it was about him. They were 
merely names, formulaB in a newspaper. 
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He had not seen their tears fall. He had 
not seen their hearts bleed. 

It would kill his father. Or worse than 
that, he would linger on in a hideous cap- 
tivity such as that from which Walter had 
just escaped. How Helen and he used to 
grieve over Walter's miserable lot among 
those men worse than savage beasts back 
there at Blacklawn. 

What ! His father at Blacklawn or 
some other convict prison! The thought 
was unendurable. The thing should never 
be. It had been bad enough to think of 
Walter being there, but Walter was young 
and innocent. Yes, this was the most 
dreadful thought of all ; his father was 
guilty. The innocent man in captivity has 
two sustaining thoughts denied to the 
guilty — the consciousness of his innocence 
and the hope his innocence will be vindi- 
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cated. But his old broken-down father, 
herding with these low coarse villains 
whose only ambition was to out-do one 
another in crime ! The idea was simply 
intolerable. Whatever might be, that should 
not come to pass. 

But if that was not to be, how could it 
be avoided? As to the thought of his 
marrying Helen, that of course was ludi- 
crous. And, indeed, even if he and Helen 
had been free to marry, and were inclined 
to marry, he would not be a party to a 
fraud in the way suggested. 

What ! Would not be party to a fraud 
after the act to save his own father from a 
felon's cell when his father had committed 
the fraud solely because he had over-reached 
himself in trying to do the son good, in 
trying to place his son in a position superior 
to any other man in Lanmouth ? Was this 
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virtue or ingratitude ? It looked very like 
the latter. 

After all, what harm did being an acces- 
sory after the fact do any one? None 
whatever. The evil was done beyond the 
power of undoing, and no earthly good 
could come of disclosure and conviction. 
From the legal point of view, no douTDt, it 
was not desirable to allow such a principle. 
But then he was not a lawyer or a police- 
man, and the criminal was his own father. 

But then, of course, his marriage with 
Helen was as much out of the question as 
his marriage with the Queen of Madagascar. 

If Walter had not escaped all might 
have been well until his father died. Now 
all would be discovered in a few months. 

Of course Helen would now marry. 
Walter would not allow her until every 
shilling of her money had been properly 
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settled, and any lawyer would find out the 
embezzlement at once. 

There was, however, another thing to 
be thought of which had now struck him. 
The authorities would in the end, no doubt, 
suspect, though they might never be able 
to prove, that Helen, and even himself, had 
something to do with the escape. 

If they made any connection between 
the schooner Sapphire and the escape, they 
could not help coming to the conclusion 
that Helen was connected with the flight. 
In any case, if Helen left the country now, 
it being well known since the trial that she 
had been engaged to Langley, the police 
would naturally watch her movements in 
the belief that she was leaving to join him. 

If Helen tried to realise her property, 
there would be still greater attention 
attracted towards her, and it would be al- 
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most impossible for her to get to him with- 
out her betraying his hiding place. Here 
was, at all events, a means of gaining time. 

It would be no more than he ought to 
do to caution Helen against too much haste. 
In common prudence she could not do any- 
thing for some time; how long he could 
not say. 

Evidently when his father had spoken 
to him that morning it was under the 
impression that a few days, or at most, 
weeks, would expose the real position of 
affairs. 

Here now was a respite. It would not 
be prudent for Helen to act definitely for 
months, perhaps for years. There was sal- 
vation in the thought. It had not occurred 
to him until now. What a stupid creature 
he had been not to think of it before ! 

He would go back, see Helen at once. 
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and explain the difficulty which lay before 
the speedy realisation of her scheme. No 
doubt she would see not only the prudence 
but the absolute necessity of delay. 

Young Leuthwait had by this time 
walked a long way from home, and when 
he faced round to return he found the 
sun had long ago passed the zenith, and 
upon looking at his watch he discovered 
that it was three o'clock. 

He, however, knew where he was, and 
that by taking a road to the left a little 
later on he would come upon the railway 
station, from which he could get back in a 
circuitous way to Lanmouth. He quickened 
his pace, and in less than half an hour 
entered the booking office. The next train 
did not start for an hour. What was to be 
done ? Nothing at all seemingly, for it was 
one of those wretched roadside stations at 
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which there was no chance of getting even 
a fly. There was a village hard by, but 
that did not boast a single conveyance of 
any kind that carried passengers for hire. 
He could not walk back in less than three 
hours. By taking the train due in an hour 
or so, he might hope to get back to Lan- 
mouth at about five o'clock. Nothing better 
could be done, so he resolved to wait and 
take the train. 

There was hardly a more depressing 
place in all England than that wretched 
wayside station, with penthouse waiting- 
room and squalid deserted booking-office. 
While his weary wait lasted, his spirits 
gradually declined. He felt lonely, deserted, 
forlorn. All round him was a beautiful 
summer landscape full of sunlight and per- 
fume and the song of birds. But the beauties 
of nature could not cheer his spirit. He 
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sat apart from all that might cheer or 
enliven. With his hat drawn over his eyes, 
he awaited the train in that shabby shed. 
Walking had stimulated his thoughts. Now 
that stimulant had been withdrawn, and he 
felt cold, notwithstanding the heat of the 
day. 

At last the train drew up, and he took 
his seat. He had been up very early that 
morning, in fact he had not lain down for 
more than a couple of hours the night 
before, and he had had a long ride that 
morning and a long walk that afternoon. 
His mind, which had been strongly exer- 
cised lately, within the past fourteen hours, 
was now in a way at rest, and before he 
had gone a couple of miles on his way home 
he had fallen asleep. He had to change 
once, but no sooner had he got into his 
right carriage than again he went to sleep. 
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When at last he got home it was five 
o'clock. He learned that his father had 
gone to his room ' not verj^ well,' and that 
he would not be down for dinner. Miss 
Courtney was, the servant believed, in the 
drawing-room alone. So far all was as 
Evelyn desired. Without any loss of time 
he entered the drawing-room, and found 
Helen, as the servant had said, alone. 

After a few inquiries as to how she had 
felt since the morning, and a few other com- 
monplaces, young Leuthwait said, 'Helen, I 
have been for a very long walk, and I have 
thought a good deal about you and Walter 
and the future, and I think I have dis- 
covered a difficulty which we have not yet 
considered.' 

'And what is that?' she asked placidly, 
clasping her hands in her lap and looking 
up at him. 
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* Well, you see, we shall have to be very- 
careful not to attract any attention to you 
or your movements for a while, or the 
authorities might think it worth while to 
have you watched ; and if you attempted 
to follow Walter quickly they might run 
him to earth and so spoil all we have done.' 

' I did not count on that. I did not 
count on that,' she said musingly. ' It was 
very good of you, Evelyn, to have thought 
of it. What had we better do? I leave 
myself altogether in your hands, Evelyn.' 

The confidence of the girl smote him to 
the heart. What he had said was dictated 
by the best of good intentions for her safety 
and happiness ; but there was a motive 
behind his words and well-intended mean- 
ing which made him seem low and contemp- 
tible before this simple and trusting girl. 
Then all at once he felt he had undertaken 
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a task too great for him. He became con- 
vinced that he could not wear a mask and 
talk to her as he saw her now. He rose 
and said, ' I have told my father all. He 
and I are to speak the matter over. I 
think, Helen, it will be better if we make 
up our minds to adopt no course until I 
have spoken to him again. I am to meet 
him to-night, and will let you know what 
he says to-morrow.' 

'That will be best,' she murmured; ' I 
will leave all to you and him.' 

And as she spoke Evelyn went out of 
the room, feeling himself to be, for the first 
time in his life, a contemptible hypocrite. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

' BACK FROM THE GALLOWS !' 

Dinner was to Evelyn that day a horrible 
formality. He had had no luncheon, and 
his walk had given him a good appetite; 
but he ate mechanically, not knowing or 
caring what he ate. He knew he must eat 
something, and he took the first thing that 
came to hand. Helen was silent and 
thoughtful, and hardly spoke during the 
whole meal, and Mrs. Leuthwait was still 
indignant with her son for having disturbed 
her husband at breakfast that mornino:. 
Not twenty sentences beyond those neces- 
sary to the meal were spoken. It was bet- 
ter so. The mind of each of the diners was 
full to overflowing of thoughts best unut- 
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tered. There was no common ground of 
interest for the time between the three. 
Mrs. Leuthwait thought Walter's escape a 
matter of no moment when compared with 
the unfavourable effect the announcement 
of it had on her husband. Helen did not 
think Mr. Leuthwait's illness anything 
more serious than disagreeableness at the 
fact that his nephew had got off. She was 
pondering what should be her next step in 
the face of the point raised by Evelyn. 
After all, it was not a matter of much im- 
portance whether an old man sulked in his 
room because an innocent young man had 
escaped from prison. Evelyn, although 
somewhat relieved by this chance of delay, 
was still in a condition of great mental 
depression and apprehensiveness. 

All were glad when the dinner was 
over. When Evelyn found himself alone in 
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the dining-room, he drew an easy-chair to 
the window opening on to the garden, and 
having lighted a cigar, fell into a reverie. 
He saw once more the ruin of his house, 
the disgrace of his family. He should not 
remain in England if the case became pub- 
lic. He should, of course, stand by his 
unfortunate father until the trial was over. 
But then he should leave the country, go 
to Australia, Canada, India — no matter 
where, so as it was far away from Lan- 
mouth and all his early associations. He 
would find some secluded place where no 
other Comishman, no man fresh from the 
old country would ever come. But his 
mother, what of her ? She would not sur- 
vive it. He was sure of that. It would 
kill her. The bare allegation that his father 
had done anything wrong would be too 
much for her. She would sink under it. 
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No, he could not leave England while his 
mother lived. She was too old to go with 
him, and she must not be left unsupported 
in her calamity ; besides — 

Stop ! What was that ? 

He leant forward and looked intently. 
It was now dark, and the shrubs in the 
shadows of trees were barely discernible. 
He had seen two figures pass by an opening 
in the trees. He was sure he had seen two 
figures, and he was almost certain they 
were the figures of his father and mother. 

Yes, beyond all doubt they were his 
father and mother walking in the garden 
together at close to ten o'clock. This was 
most unusual. He did not remember to 
have seen his father in the garden after 
nightfall before. His father was leaning 
on the arm of his mother, another thing 
he had never seen the old man to do until 
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to-night. sorrowful to-day and to-night, 
what changes had they wrought. What 
havoc had they done. 

It was likely the old man had grown 
impatient of the restraint of the house, and 
had asked his mother to walk with him for 
a while in the cool of the night. No doubt 
his father was very anxious as to the inter- 
view about to take place between them, and 
wished to cool and collect himself before it. 

Considering the hour it was, and that 
his father usually retired for the night at 
eleven, Evelyn thought it would be best for 
him to go to the library and there await the 
coming of his father. It would not be 
respectful to keep the old man waiting a 
minute at such an hour and under existing 
circumstances. So he rose and walked 
across the passage into the library. 

The dining-room and library were both 
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in the back of the house. Both looked into 
the garden. Both had glass doors opening 
upon the gravel path that ran the whole 
length of the house. There was no light 
in the room, except that of a shaded lamp 
on the centre table, so that all the room, 
with the exception of the table and a small 
circle around it, was but dimly illumined. 

Evelyn drew a chair to the table and 
sat down with his left hand towards the 
door opening on the garden. He sat thus 
in the light, that his father if he passed might 
see he was waiting. The young man then 
took up one of the pictorial weekly papers, 
and mechanically turned over a few pages. 
He had not, however, long to wait. In less 
than a quarter of an hour the door from the 
garden opened, and his gray-haired feeble 
father walked into the room and shut the 
door after him. He advanced slowlv to 
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the table, and having taken a chair directly 
opposite his son, sat down with a heavy sigh. 

As the two men thus sat, the left hand 
of the younger and the right hand of the 
elder were towards the window. The end 
of the table was about a dozen feet from 
the window. The table was a large one, 
and as their chairs were opposite the middle 
of the table, which was a long one, the 
father and son were about fifteen feet from 
the door into the garden. As the two men 
sat they could not see very distinctly the 
garden door, but as it was of glass, and the 
lambent radiance of summer night was 
around the door itself, it formed a broad, 
parallelogram of lucent opal in the darkness. 

For a considerable time neither spoke. 
Each was giving the other time, for each 
felt he himself wanted time. The old man 
broke silence. 
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' Well, my son, have you thought over 
what I asked you to do T 

* I have thought over the whole thing, 
father.' 

' But only one portion of it affects you.' 

' Pardon me, sir, you must not say that. 
All that affects you affects me most power- 
fully, most intimately.' 

' Well, well, well, my son, go on. I am 
listening.' 

' You see, sir,' said Evelyn, drawing his 
chair nearer to the table, and leaning across 
it, * Walter is now a convict at large, and 
until he gets a free pardon, and until he 
has an assurance he will not be brought up 
for breaking gaol, both of which I hope 
may soon be, he will have to be very care- 
ful in all he does, and so will Helen have to 
be very careful for his sake.' 

' Go on.' 
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' You see, sir, it would therefore be most 
unwise of Helen to take any hasty . step, 
such as leaving the country and following 
him. If she did that just now it would 
inevitably lead to his capture, and then 
things would be worse with him than ever.' 

' Yes.' 

' Well, this necessary delay on her part 
will give you time to look about you.' 

' And when I have done looking about 
me, Evelyn, what then ? 

' Surely, sir, if you had a year or two — ' 

' A year or two, my son ? What good 
could a year or two be to me? Do you 
think by any chance I could get together 
two hundred thousand pounds in a year or 
two ? You know business too well to dream 
of such a thing.' 

'But, father, sometimes wonderful things 
turn up in a couple of years.' 
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'Evelyn, we must not play with this 
matter. We must not be fools over it. We 
must face it boldly, and we must decide to- 
night. The only thing that could in any 
way mend matters in a year or two would 
be my death. If that could in any way 
mend matters why delay it. Why should 
we not mend them now — here ?' 

' 0, sir, you should not say such dread- 
ful things.' 

^Then let us do them without saying 
them.' 

' Let us be men and talk reason.' 

' Very well, Evelyn. Let us, as you 
say, be men and talk reason. Will you 
marry Helen Courtney and save me from 
death or jail ? That is the only question 
we as men have to consider.' 

* My dear father, you know such a thing 
is out of the question,' 
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^ Then my continuing to live, Evelyn, 
is out of the question too.' 

' You really must not say such a thing, 
sir.' 

' When I give up saying I begin doing, 
Evelyn. Evelyn, I did more than this for 
you, more than you even yet dreamt of. 
More than I yet durst tell even you/ 

' What, sir ? Do I not know the worst 
yet? Is all Helen's fortune gone ?' 

' No, no, not that. I must not tell you, 
but in pity's name do what I ask you, 
Evelyn, and save an old man from worse 
than death.' 

The young man shook his head sadly. 

' Then if you must know all you shall, 
if it were only to horrify you into doing 
what I ask you. Give me a moment.' 

While the old man rested his head on 
his hand and the young man gazed in fear- 
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ful anticipation upon his father the door 
from the garden to the library opened once 
more, and a man came into the room. So 
deeply were father and son absorbed they 
did not notice his entrance or approach. 

The man stood when he reached the 
end of the table and waited. 

Old Mr. Leuthwait raised his head, and 
looking across the table at his son, said 
quietly, 'You remember the attempt to 
sink the barque Sapphire V 

'I do,' said the last comer without 
moving, ^and I have come back to prove 
Walter Langley had nothing to do with it.' 

' Good God ! it is Walter himself, back 
from the schooner Sapphire !' cried young 
Leuthwait as both men rose to their feet. 

' Back from the gallows !' cried the old 
man, cramped with horror. 

* Yes, uncle,' said Langley quietly, ^ with 
my hands washed white.' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A fo'c's'le yarn. 



When Captain Salmon of the schooner 
Sapphire went forward to the forecastle 
that morning he found Arthur Pender, the 
man they had carried oflF, sitting dejectedly 
on one of the men's sea-chests. The man's 
elbow rested on his knees and his body and 
his head drooped forward. He was smoking 
a short black clay pipe, which he prized up- 
ward with one of his hands until the rim 
of the bowl almost touched the cheek. 

Pender was a sailor, and knew enough 
of the sea to feel sure there was no good in 
noise or protest. The best thing he could 
do was to seem to submit for the present. 
Seeming submission now would not bar 
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any claim for satisfaction or form of ven- 
geance he might decide upon adopting when 
he got ashore. 

No man in the world is more absolute 
king than a captain of a vessel at sea with 
a faithful crew. He is clergyman, judge, 
jury, doctor. There is no appeal from him, 
no escaping him. He has your fate wholly 
in his hands. In circumstances such as 
those Pender was in he has life and death 
in his hands, for there was no record of the 
man aboard the ship, no knowledge ashore 
that he had been kidnapped. 

The captain rolled up the end of his 
jersey and thrust his hands into his trousers 
pockets. 

' Well, my man, I suppose you think we 
are a piratical lot ? Eh ? 

' It wasn't square of you to nab me like 
that,' answered the man sullenly. 
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' No, it wasn't,' said the captain candidly, 
' and that's what I've come to talk to you 
about.' 

'What's the good of talking?' said the 
man sulkily. ' Talking won't put me ashore, 
and you won't put me ashore. Will it? 
Will you?' 

'No, my hearty. But if you can't do 
all you like maybe you can do half what 
you like, and half what you like is a lot as 
the world goes now.' 

'Ay, ay, but where's the half? I don't 
see it, anyway.' 

' Just so. You may go on deck. I want 
to have a bit of jaw with this man.' 

The two sailors who had been in charge 
of Pender rose and left the forecastle. 

'Now, mate,' said the captain cheerfull}'- 
when they were alone, ' I am willing to 
make it as pleasant for you as I can. Cheer 
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up, my hearty, and maybe you never did 
a better day's work than to get nabbed by 
us.' 

The young man looked up suddenly 
with a very bright expression, saying, ' If 
it is tobacco or brandy I'm game to go 
whacks.' 

' It is not brandy, and it is not tobacco, 
except in so far as you can have all you 
reasonably want of brandy and aU you can 
use of tobacco. But it is a good berth, 
light work, good wages, the best of grub, 
and a very handsome present at the end of 
the voyage. Mind you, a very handsome 
present ; for although we are not piratical 
or smuggling, we are breaking the law.' 

' Are you, though ?' asked the young 
man admiringly. The free and manly 
manner of Captain Salmon had begun to 
tell on him, and now this candour made the 
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young sailor almost forget the injury he 
had suffered. 

^Yes, my hearty, but we are doing 
nothing unjust.' 

This seemed too fine a difference for 
Pender. He had not one of those exquisitely 
balanced minds able to detect the difference 
between an institution and the operations 
of that institution. His only reply was a 
vague 'Or 

' You see the case is plain enough, and 
I mean to tell you all about it, and then see 
if we can't agree to a bargain. I hope we 
can. We have no wish to do anything that 
isn't fair and square, and we hope to do all 
that's square by you.' 

' Yqu talk fair, anyway.' 

' And will do fair, too, depend upon it. 
Well, as I was telling you, we are breaking 
the law, but we are doing nothing unjust 
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What part of the country do you belong 
to?' 

Tm a Connington man, but I have 
spent some of my time in Lanmouth.' 

'Ah, if you have been in Lanmouth, 
then, you have heard of Mr. Leuthwait and 
Mr. Langley — Mr. Leuthwait's manager of 
the building yard ?' 

' Of course I have. Why, two years ago 
1 spent a fortnight at Lanmouth while I 
was waiting for a berth.' 

' And where have you been since ?' 

' On the round from Liverpool to Bom- 
bay, from Bombay to 'Frisco, and 'Frisco to 
Yokohama, andfrom Yokohamato Liverpool.' 

' That was a long round. What time 
were you over it T 

'Well, I have had no berth since. I 
have been only a few weeks ashore since 
we got back to Liverpool.' 
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*Ah, then, you are sure not to know 
anything about the barque Sapphire.' 

*No; only that there was a barque on 
the stocks at Lanmouth while I was there, 
and I was told she was to be called the 
Sapphire, owing to a great big diamond or 
something found on a foreign estate belong- 
ing to the builder, Mr. Leuthwait.' 

'The self- same craft, my hearty — the 
self-same craft. But you did not since 
come across any yarn about her?' 

' No ; no yam. What's the yam ?' The 
young sailor now seemed to have lost all 
depression and annoyance at the uncere- 
monious way in which he had been forced 
to make the acquaintance of Captain Sal- 
mon. 

' It's a long story if 'twas told from first 
to last. But I'll just give you a sketch of 
it, as it's only fair you should know some- 
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thing about it now that you are shipmates 
with Mr. Langley.' 

'WithMr. Langley? 

' Yes, my lad. That's the man we took 
off with you.' 

* What ? In the convict's smock ?' cried 
the young man in amB,zement. 

' Ay, ay, my lad ; that was Mr. Langley, 
who has been, every one says, , unj ustl}'' 
found guilty of trjdng to scuttle the barque 
Sapphire.' 

* To scuttle the new barque that I saw 
on the stocks, sir ?' 

' The same, my lad — the same. But he 
no more did it than you did it ; not a bit. 
He's as honourable and as straightforward 
a gentleman as ever wore shoe-leather. 
Y ou'll find no tricks, no backing and filling, 
in him. It's all plain sailing and above 
board with him. But I must tell you.' 
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The captain here filled a pipe, and sit- 
ting down on another sea chest began, 

' You must know that it was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Leuthwait and his son Evelyn 
to go out to Jamaica in the barque Sap- 
phire. They were going to look after 
property the old man has there. The old 
man was guardian to a young lady who had 
no end of pioney, and was very handsome, 
and good-humoured as well. The young 
lady and Mr. Langley were sweethearts, 
and were going to be married as soon as 
she was old enough to please herself in a 
husband. 

' Young Mr. Leuthwait was also sweet 
on the same young lady. The two young 
men were cousins and both in the employ 
of Leuthwait. But there was no ill-will or 
jealousy of a bad kind between them. And 
although Mr. Leuthwait was very fond of 
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this young lady, and she favoured the other 
young man, there was no ill-will on either 
side. Do you understand ?' 

'Ay, ay.' 

' Well, the barque was all got ready for 
sea and the cargo was aboard, and she was 
sailing down the English Channel with the 
owner and his son, and sixteen hands all 
told, when she sprung a leak.' 

' The new barque V 

'The spick and span new barque; as 
good fortune would have it she fetched in 
before she foundered, and then it was found 
she was scuttled — that treenail holes had 
been left open, and that she was intended 
to be a coffin for all on board.' 

'The villain ! The cursed villain !^ 

^Who?' 

' The man that did this.' 

' 0, I thought you knew who it was.' 
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* Not I, Captain. I know nothing about 
it but what you tell me. How could I ? 
I have been away the best part of the time.' 

* Just so, my lad. I am telling you this 
long yarn, for I want you to be one of us, 
and lend us a hand.' 

*With all my heart. Captain. I was a 
bit taken aback at first, you know, and 
when you take the trouble of telling me all 
this, and of coming forward to tell me 
instead of ordering me aft, I know the kind 
of man I'm talking to ; I do.' 

'Thank you, messmate. I know we'll 
be friends. As you have heard so much, 
you may as well hear all. 

' Young Mr. Langley was suspected and 
arrested. He was, they said, the only one 
who had an interest in the death of the 
father and son, for if they were gone then 
he would have the rich young lady to him- 
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self. The trial came on, and they found 
Mr. Langley guilty, and the judge sentenced 
him to fifteen years ; and as no man in Lan- 
mouth believed him guilty, his young lady 
and his own cousin that was sweet on her, 
too, planned the escape, and so we carried 
it out, and we had to take you off or you 
might tell and spoil all.' 

'But if Mr. Langley did not open the 
treenaU-holes, who did ?' 

' 0, it would take a wise man to say. 
Some one in the dockyard, beyond all doubt.' 

' But if the treenail holes were left open 
before the barque was launched, why didn't 
she sink while they were rigging or fitting 
her? 

' 0, ay, I forgot to tell you. The treenail 
holes were not exactly left open. They 
were plugged with inch plugs, and the hole 
then half filled with bullets, so that when 
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the ship rolled these plugs would work 
out.' 

' Eh ?' said the young sailor with interest. 

'They found out too that the holes 
must have been plugged on a particular 
night.' 

'What night?' asked Pender, now roused 
to the highest pitch of interest. 

' The night of an evening that a large 
boiler — ' 

'What's that you say?' cried Pender, 
going up excitedly to where the Captain 
sat surveying the young sailor with great 
curiosity. 

' The thing was done on the evening a 
large boiler was removed from the yard, 
and all the hands were put on the boiler.' 

' And I saw the man that did it, and I 
saw him doing it,' shouted the young sailor, 
now excited beyond all control. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A WITNESS AT LAST. 



That night, the night of Langley's escape, 
as he stood by the table in the library of 
Mr. Leuthwaif s house he experienced a 
sense of relief which can be enjoyed by 
none but an honourable man who has lived 
under a cruel suspicion, and, after a long 
and heart-breaking wait, finally finds him- 
self vindicated and triumphant. 

The old man was stunned. He sat back 
in his chair staring with vacant eyes at his 
nephew. If a grave had opened at his feet 
he could not have looked more horror- 
stricken. If the dead had filed into the 
room, all the men now dead whom he had 
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once known alive, he could not have been 
more tremendously moved. 

Eveljm, although, perhaps, more aston- 
ished than his father, was yet far more col- 
lected than the old man. Before he said 
another word he grasped the most im- 
portant fact of all connected with the situ- 
ation. It was not desirable that Walter 
should be seen from the back or front of 
the house by any one in it. Accordingly 
he went and drew the curtains across each 
window and locked the door. When this 
was done he placed an easy-chair behind 
Walter, pushed him into it, and then sat 
down in his old seat opposite his father. 

Walter broke the long silence. 

'You must both be astonished to see 
me, and you must be more than astonished, 
uncle, if Evelyn has not already told you 
of my escape.' 
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* Father knows of your escape,' said 
Evelyn, looking across the table. 

' Well, that will make what I have to 
tell easier. When the sailors from the vessel 
landed they found me struggling with a 
man who, seeing I was a convict, wanted to 
earn the five pounds reward for my capture. 
The boat's crew seized this man and took 
him forcibly to the schooner. I got safely 
aboard, and, having had breakfast and feel- 
ing tired, I lay down and fell asleep. 

' I had not been asleep long when the 
captain came, called me up, and said he had 
news of the greatest importance for me. 
The Sapphire was now running before a 
good breeze down Channel. You will 
hardly believe what I have to tell you. I 
cannot expect you will. And yet so satis- 
fied am I it is true that I have come back 
at all risk. 
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'From what the captain told me I 
decided upon immediately seeing this man 
whom we had carried off shore, and who 
turned out to be a Connington man, and 
who knew Lanmouth pretty well, but had 
been out of the country on long voyages for 
two years. 

'After listening to this man and hear- 
ing all he had to say, I came to one conclu- 
sion — ^namely, that I would come back and 
try to clear myself 

' Unfortunate boy, you can do nothing 
of the kind. You were mad to come back,' 
said the old man tremulously. 

'Indeed, I think, Walter, it would 
have been wiser of you to go on,' said 
Evelyn. 

' I can clear myself and win ; if I cannot, 
I run less risk in coming back than in go- 
ing on.' 
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The old man groaned. Evelyn shook 
his head. 

' Hear me out. In the first place, as to 
the safety of the thing, this is the last house 
in the world in which they would think of 
looking for me. Some one is sure to have 
noticed the schooner, and that she was 
reaching in at about the time I got off ; 
and the authorities will put this and that 
together, and all outer-bound ships will be 
overhauled when they arrive at friendly 
ports, and all consuls will be warned to be 
on the look-out. 

'This morning I thought what a dis- 
astrous thing it would be if any one saw 
the schooner and connected her reaching in 
mth the time of my escape. Now, the fact 
that the vessel had been so observed is the 
great source of my security ; for it will 
throw pursuit completely off the right 
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scent, and send it bowling along on a 
wrong line. The chances are they will not 
pick up the schooner for a long time, and 
by that time I shall be free to walk this 
country as any other.' 

'But how are you to establish your 
innocence ; and how are you, even if you 
do, to get over having broken gaol?' asked 
Evelyn gloomily. 

' I will come to that in a minute. As 
you, Evelyn, my dear Evelyn, had so much 
to do with my deliverance, it is only fair 
you should know all. After consulting 
with Salmon for a long time, I made up my 
mind to risk everything and come back. I 
must say for him he was dead against me.' 

' He is a sensible man ; Salmon always 
was,' cried Leuthwait drearily, nodding his 
head. 

' Well, sir, we shall see how it turns out 
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in this case. Acting upon my orders and 
my full responsibility, he reached in for the 
shore and landed me on a desolate, forlorn 
strand, thirty miles west of this, I think 
he called the place Doughty Bay. I had, 
of course, changed my clothes and disguised 
myself as well as I could, without false hair, 
in the mean time, 

' I walked from that bay to Conlerton, 
where I took the train for Bayrefold, and 
from Bayrefold I walked here in the dark. 
From Bayrefold to this, being the most 
unlikely route any man in my position 
would take. 

'And now for the second part of my 
plan.' 

Young Langley went to the window, 
pulled back the curtain, opened the glass 
door, and called, 'Pender, Pender, come 
here.' 
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Langley then went back to the table. 

For a moment no one spoke. The eyes 
of all were fixed on the curtains. Presently 
they moved, and the young sailor entered. 

' Come here, Pender. Over here in the 
light.' 

The man moved so as to come within 
the circle illumined by the lamp. 

' Pender,' said Langley, 'you spent the 
night they took away that boiler in the 
yard, in Mr. Leuthwait's dockyard?' 

' I did.' 

' What did you see occur aboard, or to 
the Sapphire barque, then on the stocks ?' 

' I saw you come first and overhaul her; 
first by daylight, and then by the light of 
your lantern.' 

' And what did you see later, when I 
had gone away?' 

' I saw another man come and block up 
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treenail holes, and tar over the plugs he 

put in — and now by that I look, that's 

the man that did it.' 

The face of the man at whom Pender 
pointed was ghastly white. The jaw had 
dropped, the eyes were fixed and staring. 

' Good God !' cried Evelyn ; ' my father 
is dead !' 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE HISTORY OP THE BARQUE SAPPHIRE. 

The old man had fainted. They carried 
him tx) the open window and applied re- 
storatives. It was some time before he 
returned to consciousness. 

* The best thing to do is to get uncle to 
bed/ said Walter, who was the first to 
recover presence of mind. 

The son and nephew carried Mr. Leu- 
thwait to his own room and called his wife, 
who had not retired. In a few words they 
explained to her that soon after Walter's 
appearance in the library her husband had 
been seized with a fainting fit ; that they 
had carried him to his own room, put him 
to bed, and that he was now doing very 
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well ; that he declined to see a doctor, and 
would allow nothing further to be done for 
him. He wished her to go to him. 

Mrs. Leuthwait was rendered speechless 
by the double misfortune of Walter's re- 
turn and her husband's attack. She went 
to him at once. He was sitting in an easy 
chair. When the two young men left him 
he had risen, put on his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and crept into his chair. 

'What will they do with me? What 
will they do with me ? ' he asked incessantly, 
without ever trying to answer that question 
or frame another. He had no thought of 
evasion or flight. He was too much broken 
down to contend any longer. He had 
played his game out, and he had lost. 

What would they do with him ? Try 
him, and send him to Blacklawn or some 
other convict prison. 
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He was prematurely old, abnormally 
torpid. He was now sorry for what he had 
done, but he was sorry only because he did 
not know what they would do with him. 
He never thought of Langley or of the in- 
justice he had done him. 

He had written out a confession, and 
that was lucky, for he was now past doing 
anything requiring concentrated attention. 
This confession he had sealed up with his 
will, and left with his lawyer, addressed to 
Evelyn. 

That document ran as follows : 

' My dear son Evelyn, — You will not 
read this until I am dead, and then you 
will be at liberty to make what use you 
please of it. I could not live and face the 
disclosures this contains. My mistakes and 
my crimes have all arisen out of a fond 
desire to leave you much better off in a 
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worldly point of view than I had any reason 
to hope I could if I confined myself to the 
slow and wholesome operations of the trade 
and commerce with which you supposed 
me to be wholly occupied. 

' I was not content with the quiet and 
steady earnings of my business. I went 
into speculations and I lost heavily for 
many years. All the money I could lay 
hands on was at last gone. I could find no 
more. I dared not mortgage anything, for 
if [ did my credit would be gone, and I had 
nothing but my credit now.' 

Then came an account of how he had 
taken his ward's money. After this the 
paper went on : 

'When such a large sum of Helen's 
money had been lost beyond recovery, I 
made up my mind more firmly than ever 
that you should marry Helen. But how 
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was that to be done? I knew that, al- 
though I liked Helen and she liked you, 
Walter also liked her, and she cared more 
for him than for you. I was desperate. I 
think I was mad. Anyway I acted like a 
mad, conscienceless man. There can be no 
shadow of excuse in my case. I committed 
a most heinous crime. But I think, al- 
though there may be no excuse, there are 
causes that lessen my oflTence. I do not 
think I was fully responsible for my actions 
at the time. Continual losses had, I am 
sure, impaired my reason. 

' The first thing I had to do obviously 
was to prevent any chance of Walter marry- 
ing Helen. How should I do that ? If I 
sent him out of the country on any busi- 
ness pretence they would wait until he had 
come back. If I sent him for an indefinite 
time out of the country, say to manage the 
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Jamaica plantation, then she would be sure 
to follow him as soon as she was free of my 
guardianship. I must do myself the one 
bit of justice to say that I never for a 
moment thought of — ^yes, I must say it' 
awful as even the repudiation of such a 
thought seems now — I never for one 
moment contemplated or even considered 
murder. 

' Well, it would not do to send Walter 
out of the country on a conunission that 
would soon be executed, and it would not 
do to send him out permanently to Jamaica. 
And yet it was necessary to put a barrier 
of a lasting nature between him and Helen. 
Trying to find out what this could be, how 
to invent it, for none seemed at hand, took 
me a long time — months. 

' At last, as the Sapphire barque, then 
on the stocks, came to be nearlj^ finished 
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the thought entered my mind that I 
might be able in some way to make her 
serve my purpose. As I said before, I 
never, even in my worst moment, enter- 
tained the notion of doing anything which 
would endanger Walter's life. Now, how- 
ever, I thought that if by any means I 
could get Walter into a false position, into 
prison in fact, all my purposes would be 
served. 

' How was this to be done ? It was a 
long miserable time before I could think of 
anything. The most strange thing about 
all this is that on no occasion while I was 
casting about me for a scheme, or while I 
was carrying it into operation, had I the 
least uneasiness of conscience. This fact 
makes me almost certain that I could not 
have been in my right mind then. 

* At last I thought that if I first of all 
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gave out that you and I were going to Ja- 
maica in the Sapphire, and if it was known, 
as it should be, that Walter had charge of 
the yard, and was the only person on earth 
interested in our death, and if it could be 
shown that means had been taken in the 
dockyard, and by a person skilled in such 
matters, to prevent the Sapphire ever reach- 
ing Jamaica or any other port, then sus- 
picion would certainly point towards Walter, 
and he would be almost certainly tried for 
the crime. The chance of his conviction I 
should leave to fate. 

'Bit by bit I worked out the whole plan. 
I thought of leaving the treenail holes open, 
of stopping them inside and out with inch 
plugs, of filling up the space between lh 
plugs with bullets out of Walter's cart- 
ridges. 

* Then came the most important question 
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of all. How was I to make sure that if the 
plugs came out while we were at sea, the 
barque should not sink with all on board? 
This took me longest of all to settle. At 
one time I despaired of being able to 
manage it. 

' The first thing I arranged was to have 
an excellent excuse for putting back in case 
no leak should be discovered by the time 
we got to the Land's End. This was easily 
done ; and, although I had no occasion to 
put this scheme in play, it would have been 
quite sufficient. I had arranged at the bank 
that Walter should draw all cheques in my 
absence ; but I pretended to forget to leave 
Walter's signature at the bank, or to speak 
to the manager about it. So that not a 
penny could have been drawn out of the 
bank while I was away. 

' Then supposing all the plugs were to 
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come out, could I make certain of being 
able to get in somewhere before the barque 
went down? 

' Well, you see, I took two or three 
precautions. In the first place I had her 
towed round from Lanmouth to London in 
ballast on a fine day when she would hardly 
roll at all. Then I took a freight from 
London out, so that we might have the 
English coast abreast for the longest time 
possible. And lastly, I knew exactly where 
the holes were, and could tell the men 
where to run under her a sail and a tar- 
paulin if the worst came. 

'You know the rest. All my plans 
succeeded only too weU, and Walter was 
convicted on circumstantial evidence.' 

After this came renewed expressions of 
repentance and prayers for forgiveness, and 
last of all the signature. The document 
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had evidently taken a long time to prepare, 
for it was written, to judge by the writing, 
at various times. The corrections were 
elaborate in many cases, whole paragraphs 
having been scored out, and substitutes 
written on separate pieces of paper and 
affixed to the original. 
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